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entered into with no fixed resolve, or to serve a local 
and occasional purpose; and, instead of satisfying the 
intentions of a mind so apt to turn upon itself, had ra- 
ther a tendency to excite than gratify its morbid sensi- 
bilities, since the whole fruits of five precious years, the 
best of Cowper’s life, were only a few short poems. 
These compositions occupied his latest rational thoughts 
at this period; and, as they are usually printed, the fif- 
teenth hymn of the third book was the last. It was 
composed during a solitary evening walk, late in the 
autumn of 1772.—*It is a lyric,” as has justly been ob- 
served, “of high tone and character, and rendered aw- 
fully interesting by the circumstances under which it 
was written,—in the twilight of departing reason.’’* It 
is both pleasing and mournful, on reading this piece, 
here transcribed, to reflect, that, in a situation so aflect- 
ing, the poet’s darkening thoughts yet dwell with clear- 
ness upon the wise ordinations of an overruling Provi- 
dence; and that his wavering affections steadily cling to 
those purposes of mercy which faith discovers in the 
Almighty’s sternest dispensations. 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sov’reign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are hig with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding ev’ry hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain, 

God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain. 


Now, we ask any unprejudiced reader to say whether 
these noble lines embody the language of a spirit unset- 
tled by religious fears, or borne down by a gloomy en- 
thusiasm? Does not every line, on the contrary, breathe 
the confidence, anxious confidence, perhaps, of the true 
Christian, who would hold fast by his hopes anchored 
within the sanctuary, even while he feels that the bil- 
lows of temporal affliction may pass over his soul for a 
season? We would be willing to place the issue of the 
whole question of Cowper’s religion on the answer. 
But at present we proceed to trace the boundaries of the 
vast void which here occurs in our subject. The dura- 
tion of Cowper's second illness is variously stated, as 
writers have judged from the dates of his published let- 
ters; or as they have assumed his illness to have con- 
tinued through the stages of his convalescence; or have 
adopted indistinct and confused accounts of his calami- 
ty. In Hayley’s correspondence, the last letter given 
previous to Cowper’s illness, bears date, 25th September, 
1770, while the series does not again commence till 
June 18th, 1778. This interval of eight years is sup- 
plied by some desultory remarks, the beginning and end 
of which are not a little at variance; for from the con- 
cluding observations, we should certainly infer that 
Cowper had languished amid intellectual darkness 
throughout the whole of this period. “The first of the 
letters, (that of the date just mentioned,) very kindly 
imparted to me hy Mr. Unwin, is a proof that the long 

* James Montgomery. 
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suffering recluse at Olney had regained, in a great mea- 
sure, the use of his admirable faculties in the suinmer of 
1778.” 

The reader, however, cannot have failed to remark, 
that, in explaining the state of Cowper’s private fortune, 
we quoted letters written by him in 1772. One has been 
preserved, probably the last which he wrote for years, 
and is here inserted, as completing this part of his his- 
tory. It appears that, on the death of his brother, Mr. 
Hill wrote, inviting him to London, apprehensive, doubt- 
less, of the effects of so sudden a calamity. The invi- 
tation was again pressed upon his acceptance, when this 
attached friend understood that he was suffering under 
the pressure of morbid feelings, which had, in former 
times, yielded to change of scene and society. The fol- 
lowing is Cowper’s answer—the melancholy of which 
is yet relieved by Christian hope. 


“TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 
& November 5, 1772. 


“Believe me, my dear friend, truly sensible of your 
invitation, though I do not accept it. My peace of mind 
is of so delicate a constitution, that the air of London 
will not agree with it. You have my prayers, the only 
return I can make you for your many acts of still con- 
tinued friendship. If you should smile, or even laugh, 
at my conclusion, and I were near enough to see it, I 
should not be angry, though I should be grieved. It is 
not long since I should have laughed at such a recom- 
pense myself. But, glory be to the name of Jesus, those 
days are past, and, I trust, never to return! I am yours 
and Mrs, Hill’s, with much sincerity, W.C.” 


For some years, all traces of Cowper’s rational ex- 
istence here cease. Only a few weeks after the date of 
the above, it was the will of Heaven to strike him from 
the records of intelligence, a melancholy maniac. This 
heavy visitation fell upon him in January, 1773. The 
date is ascertained by his own frequent allusion to it, as 
a coincidence worthy of notice, that twice had this 
month proved fatal to him; and during the rest of his 
life, as appears from his correspondence, he viewed with 
pardonable dread the approach of the same scason,’ his 
spirits falling or rising as it came and went. ‘The state 
into which he now sank, appears to have been even 
more pitiable in principle, and not less distressing in ef- 
fect, than his former condition at St. Albans. The 
change was more desolating, in as much as it was a 
change from hope and happiness to despondency and 
despair. The tempest which sweeps the desert may be 
terrible, but its ravages are tenfold more appalling in the 
wreck of cultivation and the prostrated scenes of peace. 
In former instances, the storm had howled over the wil- 
derness of an unregenerated heart; but here it smote 
upon “the fair garden of faith,” blasting the buds of 
promise, uprooting the tender plants of grace. For 
nearly two months, Cowper struggled against these worst 
afflictions. But in February, the fatal conviction took 
possession of his judgment, and never afterwards could 
be entirely unseated, that to him God had forgotten to 
be gracious—that the decree of salvation was, in his 
particular case, for ever reversed—that, in fine, he had 
been predestinated to destruction. “ At the same time,” 





* “When January returns, you have your feelings 
concerning me, and such as prove the faithfulness of your 
friendship. I have some also concerning myself, but 
they are of an unmixed nature, and consist chiefly, and 
merely, of the most alarming apprehensions. ‘Twice has 
that month returned upon me accompanied by such hor- 
rors as I have no reason to suppose ever made part o 
the experience of any other man. I accordingly look 
forward to it, and meet it with a dread not to be imagin- 
ed. I number the nights as they pass, and in the morn- 
ing bless myself that another night is gone, and no harm 
has happened.” And the poet proceeds to acknowledge 
that this may be imbecility of mind, but an imbecility 
which he cannot help—Cowper’s Privute Correspond- 





ence—Letter to Mr, Newton, July 5, 1790. 


as is well observed by Montgomery, * by a perversion 
of the purest principles of Christian obedience, he was 
so submissive to what he erroncously conceived to be 
the will of God, that to have saved himself from the 
very destruction which he dreaded, he would not avail 
himself of any of the means of grace, even presuming 
they might be efficacious, because he believed they were 
forbidden to him.” Let any reader endeavour to con- 
ceive, but for a moment, the effect which so fearful an 
idea would work upon his own mind, and he may then 
apprehend the actual horror of Cowper's situation. Well 
might he say that his wretchedness could not reasonably 
be supposed ever to have made part of the experience of 
any other man. And to languish in this condition for 
years! ‘To awake only with a riveted sense of Heaven’s 
alienation! How mournful, too, to reflect that all this 
weight of misery now pressed upon a heart whose last 
rational aspirations had been breathed in strains like the 
following— 


The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast the wintry sky ; ; 

Out of the depths to thee I call, 

My fears are great, my strength is small. 


O Lord, the pilot’s part perform, 

And guide me, guide me through the storm; 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves, say, “ Peace, be still.” 


Amidst the roaring of the sea, 

My soul still hangs her hopes on thee ; 
Thy constant love, thy faithful care, 

Is all that saves me from despair. 


Though tempest toss’d and half a wreck, 
My Saviour through the floods I seek ; 
Let neither winds nor stormy main, 
Force back my shatter’d bark again ! 


In the season of his distress, one comfort was merci- 
fully preserved to him. He had the faithful, aflection- 
ate, and enduring tenderness of a friend to watch over 
his forlornest hour. During this long trial, Mrs. Unwin's 
patience and fortitude, and happily her influence, never 
faltered. ‘T'o all beside, even to Mr. Newton, save oc- 
casionally, Cowper was inaccessible ; and 


His Mary was friend, physician—all. 


Whatever weakness may discover itself in this excellent 
woman’s character, the devotedness and purity of her 
attachment to so helpless a charge redeems the slight 
defect; and if, on a subsequent oceasion, a littleness—a 
jealousy appear, we overlook where we cannot approve. 
Cowper, indeed, has repaid this love with an immortality 
which stands alone among the tributes of poetical admi- 
ration. His praise may purify by a tear of religious 
tenderness, but can never pain by the blush of earthly 
passion ; and his gratitude has added the sweetest of all 
the associations which, while English poetry endures, 
shall hang around the name of “ Mary!” But this she 
could not foresee; and hers is another example of wo- 
man’s gentle uncalculating faithfulness,— 


And still to love, though pressed with il}, 
In wintry age to feel no chill; 
Unchanged in art, unchanged in will, 
"Tis hers thus to be lovely still 


There is something, also, which heightens our respect 
for the friendship of two such beings, when we consider 
the bereavements which cast them so entirely upon each 
other’s comfort and mutual help in affliction, with strait- 
ened means, and in the downhill of life. Cowper, cut 
off from companionship, and deprived of his only bro- 
ther, in the vigour of manhood, “found himself alone 
in the world.” ‘The catastrophe of her husband’s death, 
the removal of her daughter to a distant home, and, 
lastly, the death of her son, left Mrs. Unwin, in like 
manner, widowed in all her affections, save those bee 
stowed upon him, who has gratefully said, that “to her 
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care, under Heaven, he owed the life and sanity which 
had been spared to him.” 

Phe duration of Cowper’s second illness, as already 
stated, has been variously extended, from only twelve 
months to five, or even ten, years. But, after a careful 
examination of the whole of his public and private cor- 
respondence, it is found that the earliest letter indicating 
at least a recovery of intelligence, if not a decided re- 
turn to vigorous health and spirits, is dated November 
12,1776. This, to a week, is exactly four years from 
the latest communication already quoted, just before his 
visitation settled down into severest mental affliction. 
From this date forward, a regular, though not frequent, 
intercourse with his long tried friend appears to have 
taken place in letters which were fortunately preserved 
by Mrs. Hill. Extracts from this correspondence will 
best show the progress of Cowper’s convalescence, and 
the nature of his occupations up to the period when he 
commenced author. 

The note of the 10th November, 1776, after thanking 
Mr. Hill for some such instance of kind remembrance, 
proceeds to inform him, in facetious terms, that, “ gene- 
rally, whatever fish are likely to think a jaunt into the 
country agreeable, will be sure to find me ready to re- 
ceive them,—butts, plaice, flounder, or any other.” The 
fllowing remark immediately subjoined, is painful in 
its truth. “ Having suffered much by nervous fears my- 
self, | know how to congratulate Ashley upon his reco- 
very. Other distempers only batter the walls, but they 
creep silently into the citadel, and put the garrison to 
the sword.” 

The next extract is of a still more melancholy tenor, 
for it proves that Cowper, on awakening to the blessing 
of recovered reason, awoke also to a fuller consciousness 
of the discomforts of his actual situation. It appears 
that remittances had been supplied, from time to tune, 
by Mr. Hill, during the illness of his friend; and the 
first communication which we possess from the latter, 
indicates that similar assistance continued to be neces- 
sary. 


“ November 12, 1772. 


“Dean Friexp,—You perceive I have not made a 
squeamish use of your obliging offer. ‘The remembrance 
of past years, and of the sentiments exchanged in our 
evening walks, convinces me still that an unreserved 
acceptance of what is graciously offered, is the hand- 


somest way of dealing with one of your character. As| 


of extraordinary intelligence, and no less extraordinary 
abilities to digest it.” 

But, besides these amusements of reading and cor- 
respondence, other more active relaxations occupied the 
period of Cowper’s convalescence. ‘To divert, without 
engrossing or fatiguing his mind, was now the object of 
his friends’ solicitude. As he recovered from the depth 
of his mental depression, the physical nature of his ma- 
lady so far disclosed itself as to show that his nervous 
anxiety would turn for prey incessantly inwards, unless 
his thoughts were gently won to something external. 
Mrs. Unwin, with that tender perspicacity which renders 
the sex intuitively, as it were, the best judges of charac- 
ter, was the first to discover this, and could at the same 
time best encourage the requisite dispositions for the 
cure of the patient. ‘he fruits of this encouragement 
at the time are best described in his own words, when 
writing of this period long afterwards to a female cor- 
respondent. 


«My pear Manam,—You are perfectly secure from 
ail danger of being overwhelmed with presents from me. 
It is not much that a poet can possibly have it in his 
power to give. When he has presented his own works, 
he may be supposed to have exhausted all means of do- 
nation, ‘They are his only superfluity. ‘There was a 
time—but that time was before I commenced writer for 
the press—when I amused myself in a way somewhat 





tween masculine and female operations. The scissors 
and the needle are your chief implements: mine were 
|the chisel and the pen. In those days you might have 
been in some danger of too plentiful a return for your 
favours. ‘Tables, such as they were, and joint-stools, 
such as never were, might have traveled to Perton Hall 
in most inconvenient abundance. But I have long since 
discontinued this practice, and many others, which I 
found it necessary to adopt that I might escape the worst 
of all evils, both in itself and its consequences,—an idle 
life. Many arts I have exercised with this view, for 
which Nature never designed me; though among them 
were some in which [ arrived at considerable proficiency, 
by mere dint of the most heroic perseverance. ‘There 
is not a squire in all the country who can boast of hav- 
ing made better squirrel! houses, hutches for rabbits, or 
bird cages, than myself; and in the article of cabbage 
nets [had no superior. I even had the hardiness to take 





drawing. Many figures were the fruit of my labours, 


to the frequency—which you leave to my choice, too—| which had, at least, the merit of being unparalleled by 


you have no need to exceed the number of your former 
remittances. Believe me yours, wc” 


Pursuing the series of his epistles to Mr. Hill, we dis- 
cover Cowper, with increase of mental elasticity, gradu- 
ally resuming habits of cheerful reading; for in writing 
he is almost uniformly cheerful. 


“ April, I fancy the 20th, 1777. 

“My near Frienv,—Thanks for a turbot, a lobster, 
and Captain Brydone—a gentleman who relates his tra- 
vels so agreeably, that he deserves always to travel with 
an agreeable companion. I have been reading Gray’s 
works, and think him the only poet, since Shakspeare, 
entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you will 
remember, that once I had a different opinion of him. I 
was prejudiced. He did not belong to the Thursday So- 
ciety, and was an Eton man, which lowered him prodi- 
giously in our esteem. I once thought Swift’s letters 
the best that could be written, but I like Gray’s better. 
His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, is 
never ill-natured or offensive, and yet, I think, equally 
poignant with the dean’s,” 


In subsequent letters of similar lively strain, he re- 
marks on West’s letters, which he describes as elegant, 
but devoid of character; also’ upon Cook and Foster’s 
Voyages, borrowed from his old schoolfellow, Lord Dart- 
mouth, who twice visited him in 1777. At the same 
time, he writes for Baker on the Microscope, and the 
Latin poems of his former teacher, Vincent Bourne. 
The succeding winter appears to have been given to 
Raynal’s works; for, as he read all these authors aloud 
to Mrs. Unwin, “his voice,” as he says, “ seldom served 
him with more than an hour’s reading at a time.” Ray- 
nal he “ admired as a philosopher, as a writer, as a man 

9 


year was ended, I had occasion to wonder at the pro- 
gress that may be made, in despite of natural deficiency, 
by dint alone of practice ; for I actually produced three 
landscapes, which a lady thought worthy to be framed 
and glazed. I then judged it high time to exchange this 
occupation for another, lest, by any subsequent produc- 
tions of inferior merit, I should forfeit the honour I had 
so fortunately acquired. But gardening was, of all em- 
ployments, that in which I succeeded best; though even 


io production either of art or nature. But before the 
| 


j with lettuces and cauliflowers; from them I proceeded 
|to cucumbers, next to melons: I then purchased an 
orange tree, to which, in due time, I added three myrtles. 
These served me, day and night, with employment for a 
whole severe winter. 'l'o defend them from the frost, in 
a situation that exposed them to its severity, cost me 
much ingenuity and much attendance. I continued to 
give them a fire heat, and have waded, night after night, 
through the snow, with the bellows under my arm, just 
before going to bed, to give the latest possible puff to the 
embers, lest the frost should seize upon them before 
morning. Very moderate beginnings have sometimes 
important consequences. From nursing two or three 
evergreens, | became ambitious of a green-house, and 
accordingly built one, which, verse excepted, afforded me 
amusement for a longer time than any éxpedient of all 
the many to which I have fled for refuge, from the mise- 
ry of having nothing to do.”’* 


, 


With “ Cowper’s tame hares,” what reader of sensi- 
bility is unacquainted? There is much of melancholy 
and tender interest in the reflection, that the solitary 





* Cowper’s Private Corvespondence—Letler to Mrs. 





King. 


similar to yours, allowing, I mean, for the difference be- | 


in this I did not suddenly attain perfection. I began 


hours of a being so highly gifted, whose sufferings had 
exiled him from his kind, found a solace, and matter 
even of instruction, in tending helpless creatures, which, 
of all others, so rarely meet with protection from man. 
We can fancy the author of the Task, sitting “at 
evening hours,” with his mute favourites around him, 
and think from how many sources, unknown to others, 
the feeling mind may draw its pleasures. 


I kept them for their humour’s sake, 
For they would oft beguile 

My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile. 


To the lovers of fiatural history, this little incident in 
the life of the poet is farther recommended by the most 
beautifully simple, and, at the same time discriminatively 
characteristic sketch in that science to be found in any 
language. From the commencement of this short essay, 
first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and now 
become an inseparable portion of his works, we learn 
that, in the spring of 1774, the children of a neighbour 
having had a leveret given them for a plaything, began 
to use it as children would naturally do. Their father, 
observirig the poor animal daily sinking under this treat- 
ment, obtained their consent to offer it to Mr. Cowper. «I 
was willing enough,” continues the latter, “ to take the 
prisoner under my protection, perceiving that in the ma- 
nagement of such an animal, and in the attempt to tame 
it, I should find just that sort of employment which my 
case required.” It soon being known that the present 
was an acceptable one, every body came to present a 
leveret, and from these offerings, as many as would have 
stocked a paddock, he selected three, Puss, Tiney, and 
Bess. 

We have thus attained the year 1778, where Cow- 
per’s correspondence extended to Mr. Unwin, at this time 
rector of Stoke in Essex. His first letter to that gen- 
tleman, forms the commencement of the second series 
of the letters as they are now published in these vo- 
lumes. The beginning of the year, however, was far 
from auspicious, for on the first of January we find him 
writing thus :— 


“TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 


“My pear Frienn,—lI shall be glad if you will let 
/me know whether I am to understand, by the sorrow 





in hand the pencil, and studied a whole year the art of{ FOU express, that any part of my former supplies is ac- 


jtually cut off, or whether they are only more tardy in 
jcoming in than usual. It is useful, even to the rich, to 
lente, as nearly as may be, the exact amount of their 
income; but how much more to a man of my small di- 
jmensions. If the former should be the case, I shall 
iave less reason to be surprised than I have to wonder 
at the continuance of them so long. Favours are fa- 
vours indeed, when laid out upon so barren a soil, where 
the expense of sowing is never accompanied by the small- 
vest hope of return, What pain there is in gratitude, I 
have often felt; but the pleasure of requiting an obliga- 
tion has always been out of my reach.” 





This extract, alluding to a subject of such mousnful 
interest, must affect every mind, as showing how calmly 
| Cowper could contemplate the two worst of human ills, 
\—poverty, and a broken constitution. We know not, 
‘then, why Hayley has omitted these letters to Mr. Hill, 
lexcept with the intention of leaving it to be inferred, 
ithat he himself was the only one to whom the poet 
jowed the weightiest obligations of friendship. During 
ithe early part of the same year he lost an old friend, 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, baronet, of Rufford Hall, in Lan- 
cashire, who had many years before been married to his 
favourite cousin, and who died in Italy. The following 
|passage seems to imply that the baronet left a legacy to 
Cowper, but of what amount does not appear: « Poor 
| Sir Thomas! I knew that I had a place in his affections, 
jand, from his own information many years ago, a place 
|in his will, but little thought, after a lapse of so many 
years, I should still retain it. His remembrance of me, 
after so long a season of separation, has done me much 
honour, and leaves me the more reason to regret his de- 
cease.” Whatever this “remembranee” might be, his 
circumstances rendered it but too necessary to the inva- 
lid at this time. But already had he begun to realise his 
own assurance, that He upon whom he trusted would 
care for him. 
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The succeeding year discovers the subject of our me- 
moir restored to such a measure of health and ease of 
mind as enabled him to engage in poetical composition. 
His first effusion, The Pine-apple and the Bee, appears 
to have been suggested by the summer’s occupations of 
gardening, and, as addressed to Mr. Hill, in a letter dated 
October 2, 1779, seems to have been an offering to a 
double friendship. About eight years before, that gen- 
tleman had married an amiable lady, who, entering 
warmly into her husband’s affection for his ancient as- 
sociate of the Temple, was in the habit of despatching 
to Olney whatever she thought might be likely to con- 
tribute to the invalid’s comfort or amusement. Mrs. 
Hill’s connections and property in the West Indies en- 
abled her effectually to minister to one of Cowper’s 
favourite gratifications by sending him the plants and 
seeds of these distant lands. “The Pine-apples in 
Triple Row” were the produce of some of these pre- 
sents, periodically renewed with the arrival of the Ja- 
maica fleet, and which seem to have amply repaid the 
poet’s care, since, as he writes, “ Mrs. Hill has put my 
landlord to the expense of a new hot-house, the plants 
produced by the seeds she gave me having grown so 
large as to require an apartment for themselves.” 

The year 1780, by the removal of his long-tried 
friends the Newtons, witnessed the completion of that 
circle of correspondence singularly varied for one of 
such retired habits, and to which posterity is so greatly 
indebted. This separation was occasioned by Mr. New- 
ton’s election to the rectory of St. Mary, Woolnoth, in 
London ; a preferment which he owed to the interest of 
Mr. Thornton, “the benevolent merchant” already men- 
tioned. The loss of a society, which, with Mrs. Unwin, 
had for years bounded his personal intercourse with the 
world, would have been more severely felt but for the 
kind precautions of his former spiritual guide, who had 
previously introduced to the poet a dissenting clergyman 
of Newport Pagnell, the Rev. William Turk. This 
gentleman regularly visited Cowper once a fortnight, 
and possessing apparently considerable accomplishments, 
soon rendered himself a very agreeable visiter. The 
rapid improvement of his own health, however, and in- 
creasing power of enjoying cheerful recreations, proved 
at this time Cowper’s best restoratives. It happened, 
too, about the time of Mr. Newton’s departure in Janu- 
ary, that the growing attachment to his new occupation 
of drawing totally engrossed him. ‘So long,” writes 
he, of date May 1780, “as I am pleased with an em- 
ployment, I am capable of unwearied application, be- 
cause my feelings are all of the intense kind: hence my 
passion for landscape drawing has entirely absorbed 
every other humour.” “I draw mountains,” continues 
he in another letter, “ valleys, woods, and streams, and 
ducks, and dabchicks. I admire them myself, and Mrs. 
Unwin admires them; and her praise and my praise put 
together are fame enough for me.” It is amusing to ob- 
serve the complacency with which Cowper contemplates 
his progress in an art in which he never could have ex- 
celled; but he appreciates truly its value, when pursued 
only as an accomplishment—when he insists upon the 
love of external nature, which the arts awaken or in- 
crease. “Oh, I could spend whole days and moonlight 
nights, in feeding upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drink 
in the waters as they flow!” 

A memorable era in Cowper’s life commences with 
the close of the same year. Reading, epistolary corre- 
spondence frequently, and occasionally poetical composi- 
tion or translations for the amusement of his friends, had 
hitherto formed his sole literary recreations. But De- 
cember presents a different scene, and other employment. 
Our fancy now follows him from leafless walks and 
desolated parterres, to picture his indoor hours. We 
imagine the interior of the parlour at Olney, snug, yet, 
from perfect arrangement, not without an air of ele- 
gance. On one side is the “ sofa,” with its loose chintz 
cover; round are disposed various pieces of furniture of 
somewhat ancient form, but bright and shining. On the 
rug lie spaniel Beau, and Puss the hare. Mrs. Unwin is 
knitting by the fire. Within its influence, and removed 
towards the window, seated before an escritoire, which 
had once been a card-table, Cowper is discovered, now 
in the commencement of his fiftieth winter, beginning to 
write for immortality : thus, after half a century of life, 
faultlessly or painfully passed, establishing, upon the no- 
ble union of religion with poetry, a reputation which 


shall be restricted only by the spread of the national lan- 
guage; and leaving a lesson to all future sinners, and to 
every man of genius, never to despair of goodness or of 
fame. 

Having thus traced, in its causes and its more marked 
effects, the protracted malady of Cowper, up to the pe- 
riod of his comparative restoration to enjoyment and 
usefulness, there remains but one subject to discuss. In 
the misunderstanding, however, of that topic, and the 
obscurity in which it has been suffered to remain, con- 
sist chiefly the mystery and misapprehension attaching 
to the religious state of the last twenty years of his life. 
Not only the consistency of his personal character has 
thus been destroyed, but great injury done to religion in 
general. The whole of this double injustice is to be 
visited upon Hayley. By such loose, indiscreet, and ill 
founded remarks as the following, he has been maint!y 
instrumental in leading his readers to believe that the 
fatal aberration had first proceeded from religion. ‘ So 
fearfully and wonderfully are we made, that man in all 
conditions ought perhaps to pray that he never may be 
led to think of his Creator and Redeemer either too little 
or too much, since human misery is often scen to arise 
equally from an utter neglect of all spiritual concerns, 
and from a wild extravagance of devotion.” These, and 
other remarks of like temper, so far as any meaning can 
be given to sentiments involved in a cloud of indefinite 
expressions, are, in the first place, false generally, and 
secondly, are altogether inapplicable to Cowper’s par- 
ticular case. If our religion be real and scriptural, to 
say that we can think or know too much of our Creator 
and Redeemer, is both unreasonable and impious. Again, 
Cowper’s religion was any thing but wild or extravagant, 
as has been abundantly shown. From the above high 
sounding phrases, then, there can be extracted only this 
commonplace, that too little religion or too much ex- 
travagance is a bad thing, a truism which no one, we 
suppose, feels inclined to dispute. But what has it to 
do with the subject? 

That Hayley is chargeable, on the other hand, with 
the seeming inconsistency which has been ascribed to 
the religious character of Cowper, appears from the fact 
of his having suppressed, or at least not having publish- 
ed, those letters written subsequent to the poet’s second 
illness, which bear on the subject of religion. Hence 
the inconsistency in question. Readers, delighted and 
instructed by the truly Christian epistles of the interval | 
between his first and second visitation, looked with war- 
rautable surprise upon the total exclusion of religion 
from the latter portion of his correspondence. They 
imagined that the sun of Cowper’s faith had set, and for 
ever, in the same eclipse whence his reason had emerged. 
This they could not account for; and, to heighten the 
difficulty and the inconsistency, the man thus apparently 
neglectful of the sacred topic in the private interchange 
of friendly thought, was eloquently, touchingly power- 
ful as the evangelical poet of Christianity. 

No occasion more favourable than the present, when a} 
complete edition of both is placed before the public, has | 
yet occurred for reconciling the Task with the Letters. 
We would that men should now no longer turn in per- | 
plexity from the poet to the correspondent, and from this | 
perplexity acquiesce in “the malignant falsehood, in-| 
vented by the enemies of Christian truth,—that rt 
much religion made poor Cowper mad.” ‘To accomplish | 
this desirable end—to render the moral agreement -“ 
tween the poet and the correspondent no less obvious in 
appearance than it is beautiful in reality—there needs| 
only, in addition to what has already been done in the | 
preceding pages, briefly to explain a change, w rought| 








| 


during his later indisposition, in the religious hopes of | 
Cowper, and to introduce in evidence a few of those let. | 
ters which, with kind intention perhaps, though very ine | 
judiciously, Hayley omitted. 

We have seen, in an early part of this memoir, that | 
religion, so far from causing Cowper’s first depression, | 
soothed his troubled mind with the only consolations | 
which proved effectual. An inward peace, such as he 
had never known from youth upwards, he thus enjoyed 
for years, through assurance of reconciliation and accept- | 
ance with God by saving faith in the Redeemer. ‘That 
this tranquillity was not disturbed by the waverings or | 
the extravagance of these principles of belief, appears | 


are discovered unshaken, unchanged, confident, yet sub- 
dued. The deep depressing insanity which followed, 
was therefore a calamity altogether apart from religion, 
and one which, rooted as the seeds of nervous disease 
were in his constitution, religion could not avert. But 
mental disorganisation did, in its consequences, certainly 
affect this religious belief. ‘The case of Cowper, then, 
is exactly the reverse of what it has been represented 
and believed: His religion was altered by his madness 
—not his madness brought on by his religion. 

Men of genius and feeling, from the brighter concep. 
tions which they are qualified to form of wisdom and 
virtue, are peculiarly liable to exaggerate to themselves 
their own errors and follies. This remark emphatically 
applies to Cowper. Naturally and strongly attached to 
goodness and a life of holiness, he exhibits in the history 
of his feelings and deviations, the deepest sensibility of 
his own unworthiness. The inward peace which, through 
religious repentance and hope, followed his first indispo- 
sition, was again struck down in his second attack. The 
consolations indeed which flow from a reliance on the 
Saviour, never afterwards forsook him, but the assurance 
of final acceptance underwent a very affecting modifica- 
tion. The change in his religious belief, induced through 
the dispositions just noticed, working upon a mind shat- 
tered by protracted suffering, from being left unexplain- 
ed in its nature or extent, has occasioned all the apparent 
inconsistency charged upon the religion and religious 
character of Cowper. 

In formerly considering the progress of his malady, 
we observed the struggles of faith against the approaches 
of insanity, and were able to trace the ministrations of 
unclouded Christian knowledge among the latest exer- 
cises of waning reason. But as the powers of human 
judgment declined, religious principles also lost their 
stability and correctness. When we again meet Cowper 
as a correspondent, or mingling in the social intercourse 
of his restricted circle, he no longer displays either the 
same habitual devotion of thought, or the same personal 
rejoicing in an experience of a gracious Redeemer. Of 
these topics, formerly so delightful to him, we remark a 
studied avoidance as personal concerns, though the same 
love and reverence of religion, the same desire as before 
manifested to promote its growth in the hearts of others, 
are apparent in all his public writings. ‘To teach and to 
magnily a salvation in which he deemed himself to have 
no present part, are the grand objects of a poetry rich 

Einelish 
lelightfully replenished with cheering and 


above every other verse in sound doctrinal 
views, and «¢ 
elevating conceptions of the Messiah’s offices. Still was 
the poct denied the capability of bringing home the pro- 


per remedy with heating application to his own bosom 


| eriefs, 


From the mental distress of his second attack, Cow- 


|per’s reason on one point was never fully awakened toa 


He be- 
lieved, that for a season all approach to the Divine pre. 
sence, through the ordinary ineans of grace, was closed 
against him; and, without despairing of the prohibition 
being finally removed, he deemed Christian obedience to 
consist in abstaining from all attempt to regain the fa- 
vour of God. Hence, after his second recovery, he never 
attended the ordinances of public worship, and, so far as 
appears, never, except during one short interval, sought 
to draw nigh unto a throne of mercy in secret prayer. 
But in all this there was the most painful self-denial, and 
a most aflecting proof of acquiescence in what he unfor- 
tunately mistook for an appointment of Heaven. For. 
retting the invitation to seek and to knock ; holding it 
sinful to use means which he believed were interdicted to 
him especially ; and deeming it sinful to anticipate the 
season appointed for his deliverance, he patiently sat 
himself down hy the wayside which Jeadeth unto life, 
endeavouring meanwhile to direct others onwards in the 


right consciousness as to his relizious state. 


path forbidden to his feet. The same reasons also mainly 
induced the suppression of all reference to the subject of 
religion in his letters of a date subsequent to 1780. But 
there were other causes, both real and apparent, of this 
silence. It can readily be supposed that he would not 
willingly write upon a topic on which his personal senti- 
ments could tend only to distress those friends who, in 
return, could do but little towards resolving his doubts. 
But to Mr. Newton, and to him alone, of all his corre- 





from the fact, incontestably proved, that amid the very |spondents, this remark does not apply, and to this at- 
last faint gleams of reason, his religious faith and hopes; tached professional friend Cowper opened his heart 
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frequently and fully on religious matters. The suppression 
of these letters in the correspondence arranged and pub- 
lished by Hayley, has occasioned all that misconception, 
and all those erroneous representations, on this interest- 
ing portion of our narrative, which it is mow necessary, 
yet so difficult, entirely to remove. Of the nature, ex- 
tent, and injurious tendency of these impressions, the 
following extract from a pious and well informed criti- 
cism, will furnish the best proof; and if such a writer 
could so far mistake the real state of Cowper’s mind, 
how much more others! “It is painful to advert to the 
gradual disappearance of religion from the letters of 
Cowper y but we do it for the purpose of making a re- 
mark or two, which may not be without use. This ab- 
stinence from religious topics seems to have kept pace 
with his growing fame, and the increase of his worldly 
friendships.” Of these friends—the excellent characters 
to whom the reader will find the letters in the following 
volumes addressed, the critic had thus previously spoken : 
“His new acquaintances were sprightly, amiable, and 
polished ; but as to religion, there was among them, it is 
to be feared, the silence and vacuity of death. Well in- 
formed us was the mind of Cowper on that great sub- 
ject, it could find nothing on which to stay itself in the 
conversation of such persons. On the contrary, he must 
often have seen occasion for self-reproach in attachments 
and enjoyments, from which religion was almost wholly 
excluded. The attentions, however, of these persons, 
could not but prove gratifying to him, and in concur- 
rence with the power of ministering to his amusement 
by the politeness of their conversation, would be likely 
to have an imposing effect upon his mind; while the 
sweetness of his nature would incline him to give them 
in return such pleasures as he knew would be acceptable. 
Thus were his thoughts too much diverted from religious 
subjects; so that, admitting that these worldly associa- 
tions did not taint his mind with a bad principle, which 
we believe they did not, yet they could not fail to lower 
the tone of his piety, and to deaden the warmth of his 
spiritual affections.” “The warmth of that piety,” con- 
tinues the critic, “if we may judge from his two volumes 
of poetry, now suffered no material abatement, at the 
time of their composition; but subsequent to 1785, 
when his productions had gained him so great an_acces- 
sion to literary fame as served to draw around him a 
host of professed admirers, we see the case greatly alter- 
ed. No man has pointed out more forcibly than Cowper 
himself, the pernicious influence of human applause, and 
of that vanity which it feeds and cherishes. That he 
was susceptible of this influence, and not sufficiently on 
his guard against it, the letters before us afford many 
proofs. Indeed, he states himself to have been a strange 
compound of ambition, virtue, and shyness. As to 
worldly friendships, their nature and tendency are so 
clearly pointed out in the word of God, that we should 
have had great cause to wonder had any one who per- 
mitted himself to form them experienced none of their 
prejudicial effects.” 

Without farther adverting to erroncous statements on 
this subject, we shall proceed to adduce Cowper’s own 
sentiments, showing that, while thus accused of forget- 
ting religion, he was at the very time deeply, though 
painfally, engrossed with the thought of his own salva- 
tion. The extracts now to be introduced from the let- 
ters written to Mr. Newton, will show likewise the accu- 
racy of our representations of his religious state, and the 
reasons which caused his apparent silence on this par- 
ticular subject. 

“ March 14, 1782. 

* * * * * * «T suppose no man would de- 
spair, if he did not apprehend something singular in the 
circumstances of his own story,—something that dis- 
criminates it from that of every other man, and that in- 
duces despair as an inevitable consequence. You may 
encounter his unhappy persuasion with as many in- 
stances as you please, of persons who, like him, having 
renounced all hope, were yet restored; and may thence 
infer that he, like them, shall meet with a season of re 
storation: but it is in vain. Every such individual ac- 
counts himself an exception to all rules, and therefore, 
the blessed reverse that others have experienced affords 
no ground of comfortable expectation to Aim. But you 
will say, it is reasonable to conclude, that as all your 
predecessors in this vale of misery and horror have 


4 


found themselves delightfully disappoin‘ed at last, so will 
you. I grant the reasonableness of it; it would be sin- 
ful perhaps, because uncharitable, to reason otherwise ; 
but an argument, hypothetical in its nature, however ra- 
tionally conducted, may lead to a false conclusion, and 
in this instance so will yours. But I forbear: I must 
| deal with you, as I deal with poor Mrs. Unwin, in all our 
‘disputes about my state, cutting all controversy short by 
lan appeal to the event.” 
« April 20, 1783. 

“My pear Frienn,—My device was intended to re- 
present not my own heart, but the heart of a Christian, 
mourning and yet rejoicing, pierced with thorns, yet 
| wreathed about with roses. I have the thorn without 
jthe rose. My brier is a wintry one; the flowers are 
| withered, but the thorn remains. My days are spent in 
| vanity, and it is impossible for me to spend them other- 
wise.” After other matter, the letter concludes with the 
| following striking thoughts on a deathbed repentance: 
« Bat, perhaps, he might be enlightened in his last mo- 
ments, and saved in the very article of dissolution. It 
|is much to be wished, and indeed hoped, that he was. 
| Such a man reprobated in the great day, would be the 
|most melancholy spectacle of all that shall stand at the 
‘left hand hereafter. But I do not think that many, or 
indeed any, will be found there, who in their lives were 
sober, virtuous, and sincere, truly pious in the use of 
their little light ; and though ignorant of God in compar- 
ison with some others, yet sufficiently informed to know 
that He is to be feared, loved, and trusted. The soul 
makes but one step out of darkness into light, and makes 
that step without a witness.” 


The following note to Mr. Unwin, briefly and forcibly 

depicts the religious bereavement of the writer : 
“ May 12, 1783. 

“They that have found a God, and are permitted 
to worship him, have found a treasure, of which, 
highly as they may prize it, they have but very scanty 
and limited conceptions. ‘Take my word for it—the 
word of a man singularly well qualified to give his evi- 
dence in this matter, who, having enjoyed the privilege 
some years, has been deprived of it more, and has no 
hope that he shall live to recover it. These are my 
Sunday morning speculations—the sound of the bells 
suggested them, or rather, gave them such an emphasis, 
that they forced their way into my pen in spite of me; 
for though I do not often commit them to paper, they 
are never absent from my mind.” 








Poor Cowper! with his religious yearnings, his aspi- 
rations after piety and holiness, condemned to listen to 
the sweet sound of the Sabbath bell, voiceless and cheer- 
less to him as a call to prayer and praise! To pace his 
solitary room, and to hear the step of those he loved has- 
tening to the house of God—to catch the very rustling 
of their dress as they passed his chamber of sadness, and 
yet be denied to follow where earthly friendships assume 
affections not of earth, where those who love worship 
together a common God and Father! The following to 
Mr. Newton, is written under the pressure of similar 
feelings soon after one of his visits to Olney :— 


« September 8, 1783. 

“My pear Faienp,—I have been lately more deject- 
ed and more distressed than usual; more harassed by 
dreams in the night, and more deeply poisoned by them 
on the following day. I know not what is portended by 
an alteration for the worse, after eleven years of misery ; 
but firmly believe, that it is not designed as the introduc- 
tion of a change for the better. You know not what I 
suffered while you were here, nor was there any need 
you should. Your friendship for me would have made 
you, in some degree, a partaker of my woes; and your 
|share in them would have been increased by your in- 
jability to help me. Perhaps, indeed, they took a keener 
edge, from the consideration of your presence, The 
friend of my heart, the person with whom I had formerly 
taken sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a minis- 
ter, no longer pleasant to me as a Christian, was a spec- 
tacle that must necessarily add the bitterness of mortifi- 
cation to the sadness of despair.” 





And again,— 
« January 13, 1784. 








“ The new year is already old in my account. I am 


not indeed sufficiently second-sighted to be able to boast 
by anticipation an acquaintance with the events of it 
yet unborn; but rest convinced that, be they what they 
may, not one of them comes a messenger of good to me. 
If even death itself should be of the number, he is no 
friend of mine. It is an alleviation of the woes even of 
an unenlightened man, that he can wish for death, and 
indulge a hope, at least, that in death he shall find de- 
liverance. But loaded as my life is with despair, I have 
no such comfort as would result from a supposed proba- 
bility of better things to come, were it once ended. The 
weather is an exact emblem of my mind in its present 
state. A thick fog envelopes every thing, and at the 
same time it freezes intensely. You will tell me, that 
this cold gloom will be succeeded by a cheerful spring, 
and endeavour to encourage me to hope for a spiritual 
change resembling it; but it will be lost labour. Nature 
revives again; but a soul once slain, lives ne more. The 
hedge that is apparently dead, is not so; it will burst 
into leaf, and blossom at the appointed time ; but no such 
time is appointed for the stake that stands init. It is as 
dead as it seéms, and will prove itself no dissembler. 
The latter end of next month will complete a period of 
eleven years, in which I have spoken no other language. 
It is a long time for a man whose eyes were once open- 
ed, to spend in darkness; long enough to make despair 
an inveterate habit; and such it isin me. My friends, 
I know, expect that I shall see yet again. They think 
it necessary to the existence of divine truth, that he who 
once had possession of it, should never finally lose it. 
I admit the solidity of this reasoning in every case but 
my own—and why not in my own !—for causes, which 
to them it appears madness to allege, but which rest upon 
my mind with a weight of immoveable conviction. If I 
am recoverable, why am I thus? Why crippled and 
made useless in the church, just at that time of life when, 
my judgment and experience being matured, I might be 
most useful? Why cashiered and turned out of service, 
till, according to the course of nature, there is not life 
enough left in me to make amends for the years I have 
lost—till there is no reasonable hope left that the fruit 
can ever pay the expense of the fallow? I forestall the 
answer,—God’s ways are mysterious, and he giveth no 
account of his matters—an answer that would serve my 
purpose as well as theirs that use it. There is a mystery 
in my destruction, and in time it shall be explained.” 


In the succeeding extract, a similar tone of confirmed 
despondency is maintained, whilst, at the same time, 
one of the reasons which we have previously assigned 
for his silence on these subjects,—tenderness towards 
his friends,—is confirmed. 

« March 19, 1784. 

“My pear Frrenn,—I converse, you say, upon other 
subjects than that of despair, and may therefore write 
upon others. Indeed, my friend, I am a man of very 
little conversation upon any subject. From that of de- 
spair, I abstain as much as possible, for the sake of my 
company ; but I will venture to say, that it is never out 
of my mind one minute in the whole day. I do not 
mean to say, that I am never cheerful. I am often so: 
but the effect of such continual listening to the language 
of a heart hopeless and deserted, is, that I can never 
give much more than half my attention to what is start- 
ed by others, and very rarely start any thing myself. 
My silence, however, and my absence of mind, make me 
sometimes as entertaining as if [had wit. They furnish 
an occasion for friendly and good natured raillery. They 
raise a laugh, and [ partake of it. But you will easily 
perceive, that a mind thus occupied is but indifferently 
qualified for the consideration of theological matters. 
The most useful and the most delightful topics of that 
kind are to me forbidden fruit. I tremble if I approach 
them. It has happened to me sometimes, that I have 
found myself imperceptibly drawn im, and made a party in 
such discourse. The consequence has been dissatisfaction 
and self reproach. You will tell me, perhaps, that I 
have written upon these subjects in verse, and may 
therefore, if I please, in prose; but there is a differ- 
ence,’’* 


The only inferences to be drawn from these extracts 
are obvious. It plainly appears, that instead of being 


* Cowper’s Private Correspondence. 
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indifferent to the subject, Cowper cherished habitual 
thoughts of religion, though his feeling suppressed as 
much as possible all religious allusions in his ordinary 
letters and discourses. It is evident also, that from the 

riod of his second affliction, a certain degree of men- 


tal hallucination continued to colour his perceptions of| wards, in chastening the heart by the amenities of 


one particular doctrine, as involving his own admissi- 
bility to the comforts of grace and salvation. Regarding 
these misapprehensions, the same question, as concerns 
the origin of his malady, still recurs,—Were they, as al- 
leged, induced by religion? We answer, no. On the 
contrary, a right understanding of those religious opin- 
ions which he had embraced, would have removed error, 
by restoring the same clear apprehensions of God’s mer- 
ciful, yet just dealings, as had formerly shed tranquillity 
over all his meditations. But for religion, Cowper, we 
believe, from the time of his removal to Huntingdon, 
would have lived a maniac or an imbecile. 





Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word ! 
From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad success; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But oh! thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 


From that last captivity religion alone wrought his 
release. But the seeds of mental distemper, and of 
bodily disease, were in his constitution and his frame. 
After both had a second time, and for so many years, 
held the mastery, the poor sufferer never again reached 
the full measure of former intelligence and health. His 
case, however, thus properly viewed, is by no means an 
uncommon one, where the patient completely recovers 
soundness of intelJect on all save one point. ‘That on 
this one topic religion involved Cowper in his doubts 
and consequent distress, no man will maintain, who re- 
flects for a moment, that these doubts and this distress 
were in direct opposition to his own views on all other 
religious doctrines. Now, since on every other subject 
these views were scriptural, cheering, and enlightened, 
his doubts here were irreligious and unscriptural; con- 
sequently, were we even to grant ail that adversaries can 
possibly claim, his malady arose, not from religion, but 
from misunderstanding of religion. That these appre- 
hensions, however, in his own particular case, “of God 
having ceased to be gracious,” proceeded, as now repre- 
sented, from imbecility of judgment, is proved not only by 
their being in direct contradiction to his general creed, 
but also by their being absorbed and lost in genuine faith 
and holy confidence in the Redeemer. When warmed 
by the vital importance of these considerations to others, 
he is led away from brooding over his own peculiar 
griefs. Hence the beauty, and force, and pathos of his 
Christian exhortations; in these, his judgment is sane ; 
his heart invested with a quickening and penetrating 
discernment; and there, forgetting a painful error, he 
yields himself to God and to mankind. “I have never 
found an employment,” writes he, “among the many I 
have been obliged to have recourse to, that so well an- 
swered my purpose as composition. ‘The quieting and 
composing effect of it is such, and so totally absorbed 
have I sometimes been in my rhyming occupation, that 
neither the past nor the future (those themes which to 
me are so fruitful in regret at other times) had any longer 
ashare in my contemplation. But there is this differ- 
ence betwecn my poetship and the generality of others, 
—they appear to have been ignorant how much they 
stood indebted to an Almighty power for the exercise of 
those talents they supposed to be their own; whereas I 
know, and know most perfectly, that my power to think, 


What merely moral writings exer®a more powerful, or a 
sweeter influence in soliciting the affections heaven- 


charity, in exalting: the joys and the sanctities of the 
household virtues! Whence this power by which alone 
| the peet could have identified his fame with the highest 
| hopes, the best affections, of human kind; and through 
which a virtue goes forth from his verse, as from the 
touch of the seraph’s spear, diffusing light and purity ? 
From religion that power is derived, and to religion it 
returns. Away, then, with the injurious supposition 
that these noble strains are but the workings of a brain 
disordered by fanaticism and melancholy! ‘The base as- 
sertion was never made by one who has felt what pure 
religion is. Henceforth Jet it be repeated by none who 
would be thought informed in literature, or acquainted 
with the dates, facts, and circumstances of Cowper’s his- 
tory. Will the scofler even yet hardly quit his miserable 
jest? Then we take him at his word, and bid him abide 
the inference. If the poet was mad, there is truth, aw- 
ful truth, in his verse; it speaks, therefore, 


Touch’d with a coal from heaven, 


thus more directly from God—of death and a judgment 
to come ; or in gentler mood declares to believers, 


That He who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name is love. 


In conducting the present narrative to the commence- 
ment of Cowper’s literary career, a period has been at- 
tained, after which he becomes his own biographer. We 
are now, therefore, enabled to advance rapidly in ar- 
ranging the few external incidents which mark an un- 
chequered course of secluded study. With this view the 
former portion of the memoir has been rendered as co- 
pious as care, diligence, and research could effect, touch- 
ing events and traits of character into which the regular 
works of the poet furnished but little insight. But 


of a running commentary. 


for publication in December, 1780. 
following month he had finished four of his principal 
poems, which with a number of minor pieces, were put 
to press in May, 1781. ‘The printer and publisher, 


mended by Mr. Newton, and it was first proposed that 


adventures at defiance, and taken the whole charge upon 
himself.” But of all undertakings, literary adventure 
seems most exposed to the sport of accident, or is least 
determinable as to time and the chances of success. 
Cowper’s first publication was both delayed and unsuc- 
cessful. Hardly had the first proofs been thrown of, 
when the operations of the press were stayed on the 
suggestion that the proper publishing season must elapse 
betore the volume could be brought out. The interrup- 
tion seems at first to have caused Cowper considerable 
chagrin; but he speedily became reconciled, upon per- 
ceiving the facilities for correcting and enlarging which 
delay would afford. “‘f'o touch and retouch,” in this 
accomplished author’s opinion, “is the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse.” ‘I'he intervening 
period of nearly nine months was accordingly devoted 
to labour upon this principle, “I never,’ says he, 
“ suffer a line to pass till I have made it as good as I can, 
so that if I should be converted into waste paper, it may 
be my misfortune, but it will not be my fault.” Not 
only, however, were the poems thus improved, but their 
quantity was almost doubled. ‘I'he original manuscript, 





whatever it may be, and consequently my power to com- 
pose, is, as much as my outward form, afforded to me by | 
the same hand that makes me in any respect to differ! 
from a brute.” 

To take leave of this subject, which, but for its im-| 
portance, might seem to have been pressed too strongly, 
it is to be remarked, that whatever Cowper achieved of 
good or great, was accomplished in the strength and un- 
der the immediate inspiration of religion—whatever of 
private sorrow he endured had its source in constitutional | 





besides minor effusions, contained the four large pieces, 
Vable Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, and Ex- 
postulation. By the end of the following October the 
author had added Hope, Charity, Conversation, and Re- 
tirement. ° 

During an interval, thus important in a literary point 
of view, an incident occurred productive of much imme- 
diate gratification, and which might have exercised a 
happy influence over Cowper’s future life. This was 





infirmity, and was borne with fortitude and resignation, 
only when an evangelical knowledge had disclosed to 
the sufferer the true fountain of support and consolation. 


his acquaintance with Lady Austen, the widow of Sir 
Robert Austen, Baronet. Of their first introduction to 
each other through her sister, Mrs. Jones, the wife of the 
clergyman of Clifton,* a village in the neighbourhood, 
to whom Lady Austen was then on a visit, Hayley gives 
the following account :—* As the two ladies chanced to 
call at a shop in Olney, opposite to the house of Mrs. 
Unwin, Cowper observed them from his window. Al- 
though naturally shy, and now rendered more so by his 
very long illness, he was so struck with the appearance 
of the stranger, that he requested Mrs. Unwin to invite 
them to tea. So strong was his reluctance to admit the 
company of strangers, that, after he had occasioned this 
invitation, he was for a long time unwilling to join the 
little party; but having forced himself at last to engage 
in conversation with Lady Austen, he was so reanimated 
by her colloquial talents, that he attended the ladies on 
their return to Clifton, and from that time continued to 
cultivate the regard of his new acquaintance with such 
assiduous attention, that she soon received from him the 
familiar and endearing title of Sister Ann.” 

Thus, in the enjoyment of society equally agreeable 
and refined, and occupied in extending and correcting 
his future volume, Cowper passed the summer of 1781 
with greater pleasure than he had seemed ever again 
destined to experience. ‘This, too, chiefly through a 
transient incident; so true it is— 


That the Omnipotent, who turns 

The system of the world’s concerns, 
From mere minutie can educe 

Events of most important use ; 

And bid a dawning sky display 

The blaze of a meridian day. 

Too small, perhaps, the slight occasion, 
For our dim-sighted observation ; 

It pass’d unnoticed, as the bird 

That cleaves the yielding air unheard, 
And yet may prove, when understood, 
A harbinger of endless good. 


Cowper first visited Lady Austen on the 6th July 


having thus enlarged upon these necessary subjects on] and before her departure for London at the end of Sep- 
which the reader could not elsewhere obtain informa-] tember, their intercourse had ripened into a feeling so 
tion, we shall treat what remains chiefly in the manner] cordial as to induce her ladyship to form the resolution 


of renting an unoccupied wing of Mrs, Unwin’s house. 


Cowper, as already stated, began seriously to compose} This determination the poet thus sportively announces 
By the end of the|to Mr. Newton. 


“If a project presently contemplated 
take effect, a thousand varieties will attend the change it 
will make in our situation at Olney. * * *  # 
Lady Austen, very desirous of retirement, especially of 


Johnson of St. Paul’s Churchyard, had been recom-|a retirement near her sister, an admirer, besides, of your 


two humble servants, myself and Mrs. Unwin, as the 


the volume should make its appearance forthwith, the] most agreeable creatures in the world, is at present de- 
former, as the poet states, having “heroically set all per-| termined to settle here. 


That part of our great building 
which is at present occupied by Dick Coleman, his wife, 
child, and a thousand rats, is the corner of the world 
she chooses, above all others, as the place of her future 
residence. Next spring twelve months she begins to re- 
pair and beautify, and the following winter (by which 
time the lease of her house in town will determine) she 
intends to take possession. I am highly pleased with 
the plan upon Mrs, Unwin’s account. . ° ° 
But these things are at present in the clouds. T'wo 
years inust intervene, and in two years not only this 
project, but all the projects in Europe may be diseoncert- 
ed.” When Cowper here expresses his pleasure on the 
prospect of this arrangement, we may credit his sincerity 
trom the following sketch of Lady Austen, addressed to 
Mr. Unwin :—*“ We have told her that you shall visit 
her; which is an enterprise you may engage in with the 
more alacrity, because, as she loves every thing that has 
any connection with your mother, she is sure to feel a 
sufficient partiality for her son. Add to this, that your 
own personal recommendations are by no means small, 
or such as a woman of her fine taste and discernment 
can possibly overlook. She has many features in her 
character which you will admire; but one in particular, 
on account of the rarity of it, will engage your attention 
and esteem: she has a degree of gratitude in her com- 
position, so quick a sense of obligation, as is hardly to 
be found in any rank of life, and, if report say true, is 
scarce, indeed, in the superior. Discover but a wish to 





*Mrs. Jones had previously been married toa Mr 
Green. 
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please her, and she never forgets it, not only thanks you,,edly hope that God would at last deliver me, I should 


but the tears will start into her eyes at the recollection! 
of the smaliest service. With these fine feelings she has 
the most, and the most harmless, vivacity you can ima- 
gine. In short, she is—what you will find her to be, 
upon half an hour’s conversation with her.” 
to the same friend, after this proposed visit had been paid | 
to Lady Austen in London, Cowper thus alludes to their | 
first intercourse, and to the epistolary correspondence 
which had been settled between them on hei leaving} 
Olney. “Nothing could be more promising, though | 
sudden, in the commencement than our connection. She 
treated us with as much unreservedness of communica- | 
tion as if we had been born in the same house, and edu-} 
cated together. At her departure she herself proposed a 
correspondence, and because writing does not agree with} 
your mother, proposed a correspondence with me. By 
her own desire, | wrote to her under the asumed relation | 
of a brother, and she to me as my sister.” It was in| 
course of this interchange of sentiment, which, whatever| 
might be Cowper’s security in his indifference, was es-| 
pecially calculated to be dangerous to the peace of one 
s0 feeling and accomplished as his fair correspondent, 
that the beautiful epistle in rhyme was writien. 

The winter having been passed over in desultory read- 
ing, writing letters, and correcting proofs, at length, in 
March, 1782, his first volume appeared, and Cowper 
“stood amazed at his own temerity on finding himself 
His first reception in this capacity was any 
The sale of the poems was heavy, 


an author.” 
thing but flattering. 
and scarcely a recommendatory criticism is now to be 
found in the literary periodicals of the time. It is de- 
serving of notice, however, that in Scotland these works 
were popular from their first appearance. Various causes 
might contribute to this ill success: but into these we 
shall not at present stop to enquire. It is proper, how- 
ever, both as illustrating Cowper’s natural character and 
motives in writing, and as proving the groundlessness of 
the assertion of some later critics, that his subsequent 
fame withdrew his thoughts from religion, to insert the 
following from his private correspondence with Mr. 
Newton : 


“My pean Friexn,—I found your account of what 
you experienced in your state of maiden authorship very 
entertaining, because very natural. I suppose that no 
man ever made his first sally from the press, without a 
conviction that all eyes and ears would be engaged to 
attend him—at least, without a thousand anxicties lest 
they should not. But however arduous and interesting 
such an enterprise may be in the first instance, it seems 
to me, that our feelings on the occasion soon become ob- 
tuse. I can answer at least for one. Mine are by no 
means what they were when I published my first volume. 
I am even so indifferent to the matter, that I can truly 
assert myself guiltless of the very idea of my book some- 
times whole days together. God knows, that my mind 
having been occupied more than twelve years in the con- 
templation of the most distressing subjects, the world 
and its opinion of what I write is become as unimportant 
to me as the whistling of a bird in a bush. Despair 
made amusement necessary, and I found poetry the most 
agreeable amusement. Had I not endeavoured to per- 
form my best, it would not have amused me at all. The 
mere blotting of so much paper would have been but 
indifferent sport. God gave me grace also to wish that 
I might not write in vain, Accordingly, I have mingled 
much truth with much trifle; and such truths as deserv- 
ed at least to be clad as well and as handsomely as I 
could elothe them. If the world approve me not, so 
much the worse for them, but not for me. I have only 
endeavoured to serve them, and the loss will be their 
own. And as to their commendations, if I should chance 
to win them, I feel myself equally invulnerable there. 
The view that I have had of myself for many years, has 
been so truly humiliating, that I think the praises of all 
mankind could not hurt me. God knows that I speak 
my present sense of the matter, at least most truly, when 
I say, that the admiration of creatures like myself seems 
to me a weapon the least dangerous that my worst ene- 
my could employ against me. I am fortified against it 
by such solidity of real self-debasement, that I deceive 
myself most egregiously, if I do not heartily despise it. 
Praise belongeth to God, and I seem to myself to covet 
it no more than I covet divine honours. Could I assur- 


Writing duced my former share of self-knowledge (of which at 


| Besides, he appears at first to have entertained the inten- 


have reason to thank Him for all that I have suffered, 
were it only for the sake of this single fruit of my afflic- 
tion, that it has taughg me how much more contemptible 
[ am in myself than I ever before suspected, and has re- 


that time I had a tolerably good opinion) to a mere nulli- 
ty, in comparison with what I have acquired since.” 
There is in these words too much honest sincerity, to 
permit the suspicion for one moment, that the writer 
loved the praise of men more than the praise of God. 


tion of publishing anonymously. The following charac- 
teristic extract belongs to this subject, and explains the 
origin of a designation, to which, in one sense, he had 
legally but little right. “Since writing is become one 
of my principal amusements, and I have already produced 
so many verses on subjects that entitle them to a hope 
that they may possibly be useful, I should be sorry to 
suppress them entirely, or to publish them to no purpose, 
for want of that cheap ingredient the name of the author, 
If my name, therefore, will serve them in any degree as 
a passport into the public notice, they are welcome to it ; 
and Mr. Johnson will, if he pleases, announce me to the 
world by the style and title of Witt1am Cowren, Ese. 
or Tne INNen Tempce.”’* 

The completion of this volume having once more re- 
signed Cowper to his own resources, both he and his 
friends dreading the sad experience of unemployed 
thoughts, were desirous of immediately shaping out some 
new engagement. None had ever more keenly felt the 
truth of his own adage, 


Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest. 


Accordingly, through the advice, as appears, of the Rev. 
Mr. Bull, he began, or perhaps recommenced a transla- 
tion of the Spiritual Songs of Madame Guyon. It was 
one of Cowper’s misfortunes to be generally surrounded 
by friends, who, however zealously disposed to promote 
his happiness, were too greatly his inferiors in taste, de- 
licacy of feeling, and discernment, to be qualified for the 
task of literary advisers, The present case affords a 
striking instance of this. The poems in question, on 
the mere ground of merit, were altogether unworthy of 
occupying those precious hours which such a writer 
could have given to literature. Considering again their 
nature and tendency--their imaginative warmth of de- 
votion—the impracticable observances of duty which 
they advocate—their importunate, almost irreverent, ap- 
proach in addressing the Deity,—the employment of 
translating them was by no means suited to Cowper’s 
dispositions of mind, had his mental disease originated, 
as alleged, in a too fervid perception of religious ideas. 
It is in fact a proof of the soberness of his faith, that 
he could be partial to such works, from the sincerity and 
good intention apparent in them, and yet see and disap- 
prove of their peculiarities. The translation, so far as 
it was intended to proceed, received the last touches in 
October, 1782, and the papers in their perfect state were 
presented to Mr. Bull,—« They are yours,” says the poet, 
in a letter to him, “to serve you as you please ; you may 
take and leave them as you like, for my purpose is served 
—they amused the passing hour.’ ‘These manuscripts 
were afterwards given to the public by that gentleman, 
in a small volume printed at Newport Pagnell. The 
publication, however, with the exception of one or two 
oceasional pieces previously altered, and inserted among 
his collected works by the author himself, affords little 
which we should be tempted to extract. 

But a more agreeable, and certainly more beneficial 
relaxation presented itself in the society of Lady Austen, 
who returned to Clifton in the beginning of summer. 
Cowper’s correspondence with this accomplished woman 
was renewed, and daily became more intimate ; for every 
day seemed to render her conversation a more necessary 
comfort to him. She shared his amusements, assumed 
an interest in his studies, and brought to his hours of 
social converse a heart overflowing with gentleness, and 
—what had hitherto been wanting in his associates—a 
mind enriched and polished by knowledge of the world. 
Her perfect good nature and cheerfulness of disposition 
induced and generally rendered successful her attempts 


to enliven the thoughts of the poet. Yet, so deep was 
frequently the despondency which at this juncture threat- 
ened to settle down upon his feelings, that even in her 
presence the rush of melahcholy would not be repressed. 
On these occasions, Lady Austen was accustomed to 
exert every graceful and unobtrusive endeavour to win 
back the poor sufferer to enjoyment. To an incident of 
this nature we are indebted for one of the most popular 
of all his writings,—the inimitable History of John 
Gilpin. During an October evening of the present year, 
her ladyship, Mrs. Unwin, and Cowper, were assembled 
in one of their usual little parties; every resource had 
been vainly tried to gain the attention of the poet, then 
suffering under one of his desponding attacks, At length, 
Lady Austen bethought herself of Gilpin’s adventures, 
which she had heard in childhood, and now related with 
such irresistible effect, that Cowper’s moody fit yielded 
to the fascination, and the friendly party separated for 
the night in the highest spirits. Nor was this all. No 
sooner, as he afterwards confessed, had the poet retired 
to his chamber, than he broke out in renewed convulsions 
of laughter at the recollection of the story. Kept thus 
awake during the greater part of the night, he composed 
the ballad in bed, and produced it, nearly as now pub- 
lished, next morning to the ladies at breakfast. Such 
was the origin of a composition, appearing in every line 
to overflow with constitutional hilarity—which yet was 
narrated and written in order to soothe the pressure of 
the gloomiest sensibilities. So far, indeed, are an author’s 
habitual feelings from being reflected in his works, that 
the ordinary tone of the former is more commonly the 
very opposite of the latter. Nor is it difficult to account 
for this. We very naturally suppose, that what is new, 
and consequently pleasing to ourselves, will be novel also, 
and agreeable to others. Hence men affect rather what 
is strange to their usual perceptions, than what is inti- 
mate and familiar in imagery and thought; just as they 
assume a dress of ceremony to go into society. But the 
exception is worth remarking. The more varied, simple, 
and grand the genius, the more will the author resemble 
the man, and the more closely will the sketchings of fancy 
imitate the native experiences of the heart. 

Among other amusements for diverting the current of 
reflection from its unhealthy channel, Cowper at this 
time resorted to printing with a portable press, a gift from 
Lady Austen. The following sportive effusion was 
thrown off in this way, after being composed during the 
involuntary separation of the parties by a flood; Clifton 
parsonage, where her ladyship then resided with her 
sister, being situated on a sloping bank on the opposite 
side of the river from that on which the village of Olney 
stands: 

To watch the storms, and hear the sky 
Give all our almanacks the lie; 

To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In autumn drown’d with wintry rains : 
’Tis thus I spend my moments here, 
And wish myself a Dutch mynheer ; 
I then should have no need of wit, 
For lumpish Hollander unfit ! 

Nor should I then repine at mud, 

Or meadows deluged with a flood ; 
But in a bog live well content, 

And find it just my element ; 

Should be a clod, and not a man; 
Nor wish in vain for Sister Ann, 
With charitable aid to drag 

My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Should have the genius of a boor, 
And no ambition to have more. 

These characteristic verses, printed on very coarse 
paper, and in lines very unlike the rectilinear beauty of 
those in which they now appear, were enclosed in the 
following billet, the only writing of Cowper to Lady 
Austen, besides the epistle in verse, that has been given 
to the world. 


“My pear Sister,—You see my beginning. I do 
not know but in time I may proceed even to the printing 
of halfpenny ballads. Excuse the coarseness of my 
paper—I wasted such a quantity before I could accom- 
plish any thing legible, that I could not afford finer. I 
intend to employ an ingenious mechanic of the town to 
make me a longer case; for you may observe that my 





* Private Correspondence, March 5, 1781. 





lines turn up their tails like Dutch mastiffs, so difficult 
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do I find it to make the two halfs coincide with each 
other. 

«“ We wait with impatience for the departure of this 
unseasonable flood. We think of you, and talk of you; 
but we can do no more till the waters shall subside. I 
do not think our correspondence should drop because we 
are within a mile of each other. It is but an imaginary 
approximation, the flood having in reality as effectually 
parted us, as if the British channel rolled between us. 

«“ Yours, my dear sister, with Mrs. Unwin’s best love, 

Ww. Cc.” 

“ August 12, 1782.” 


Effectual precaution, however, had been taken against 
such accidents in future. The arrangement first pro- 
posed of receiving Lady Austen into a wing of the house 
occupied by Mrs. Unwin, having been found impractica- 
ble, the Vicarage was rented by the former, to which she 
removed in the end of autumn. An orchard of some 
extent separated this mansion from Mrs. Unwin’s resi- 
dence ; but during the incumbency of Mr. Newton, 
Cowper had caused a private communication to be made, 
by opening a door-way in the garden wall, near his 
favourite summer-house, or study, paying a guinea an- 
nually for right of access through the orchard, which 
thence obtained the name of Guinea Field, which it still 
retains. The inmates of the two abodes could thus see 
each other at all hours, without the disagreeable incon- 
venience of passing along the public street. These 
means of private intercourse were once more restored, 
and used with no less frequency ; for the three friends 
seemed almost to form but one household. 


Cowper now entered upon a mode of life which of all 
others best suited him, a course of refined and cheerful 
retirement—not solitude, which to have commenced ear- 
lier, or carried farther, might have saved much severe 
sense of misfortune. The mornings, when the weather 
permitted, were sct apart for exercise and walking with 
one or other of the ladies; they dined alternately at each 
other’s houses; and the evenings passed in reading or 
conversation, as so delightfully described in the T'ask. 
The domestic pictures, indeed, which render that charm- 
ing performance so pleasing, so thoroughly English in 
its imagery and incident, were delineations chicfly of 
what he now daily witnessed and enjoyed. But we may 
here introduce a sketch by himself. ‘My time passes 
} -rtly in finding fault with a peace which, deplorable as 
our condition is, I suppose nobody approves, and partly 
in quarreling with a rainy season and a most dirty coun- 
try. I raise cucumbers which I cannot eat, merely be- 
cause it is difficult to raise them; and the conquest of 
difficulties is one of the most agreeable things in the 
world, because it is one of the most flattering to our 
pride. When I can, I walk, but always with a lady 
under my arm, which, again, is amusing, and for the 
same reason; for to extricate the ladies out of all the 
bogs into which I lead them, is no small proof of inge- 
nuity and prowess. Thus I spend my mornings; and 
my evenings in winding their silk and cotton, or reading 
history to the aforesaid ladies. Sigh now, and say, happy 
creature! how I envy you. Envy me you must.”’* Still, 
considering his powers, his time, during the past winter 
and spring, had been but indolently spent. The evening 
readings, though they excluded novels, were from books 
principally of the lighter cast, as appears from his letters ; 
and of some other works incidentally mentioned as “ not 
having been read to the ladies,” almost none imply study. 
Lady Austen seems to have felt all this, and appears to 
have essayed every gentle persuasion that might tend to 
settle his mind again upon original composition. At- 
tached to music, and playing with taste, she not only 
added much to Cowper’s enjoyment, who was a dis- 
criminating lover of the art, but converted this into an 
instrument for effecting her benevolent purpose. Pre- 
tending to be dissatisfied with the words applied to some 
of her favourite airs, she prevailed upon him to compose 
others. Of the pieces written in this way, during the 
early part of 1783, three have been preserved—two on 
the subject of inward peace, and the other the noble lyric 
on the loss of the Royal George. The second, a song to 
a Scotish air, for grace and poetic feeling, eyuals any 
composition with which it can be compared. 


* Private Correspondence to Mr. Hill. 


When all within his peace, 

How Nature seems to smile! 
Delights that never cease, 

The live-long day beguile ; 
From morn to dewy eve, 

With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings, to deceive 

And soothe the silent hours. 


It is content of heart 
Gives Nature power to please; 
The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees ; 
Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling May, 
And evening’s closing eye 
As peep of early day. 


The vast majestic globe, 
So beauteously array’d 
In Nature’s various robe 
With wond’rous skill display’d, 
Is to a mourner’s heart 
A dreary wild at best ; 
It flutters to depart, 
And longs to be at rest. 


It is only justice to Cowper, however, to recollect that 
he himself appears to have been equally anxious to se- 
cond the wishes of his fair friend, and longed to be again 
seriously engaged in the service of the muse. But he 
felt, or, what was the same, thought himself unequal to 
the trial. Ina note enclosing one of the songs above 
mentioned, he informs Mr. Bull, “'Though I should be 
glad to write, I write little or nothing. The time for 
such fruit is not yet come; but I expect it, and wish for 
it. I want amusement ; and deprived of that, have none 
to supply the place of it.” T'his letter is dated 3d June, 
1783; and in the same, or at latest, in the following 
month, the J'usk was begun. 

The origin of a poem of infinite variety of subject, 
and corresponding felicity of execution, arose, as is well 
known, from a slight remark in the course of conversa- 
tion. One afternoon, about the time just specified, the 
conversation happened to turn upon Milton. Lady 
Austen, an admirer of his verse, urged Cowper, as she 
had formerly often done, to attempt something in the 
same manner. After such solicitation as we may sup- 
pose to have been used, the poet, half in sport, half in 
earnest, promised compliance with the request, provided 
the lady would name the subject. Oh,” replied the 
latter, “ you can never be in want of a subject; you can 
write upon any ; write upon this Sofa.” 

“ On this hint” the poet “spake.” 
type, the J'ask was not undertaken 


Unlike its proto- 


After long choosing, and beginning late, 
but appears to have been commented almost immediate- 
ly,—probably next day. On the third of August, the 
author writes “The Sofa is ended, but not finished,” 
alluding to his resolution of continuing the subject in 
other books. At first, it seems evidently to have been 
intended to follow a like sportive train of thought as the 
friendly suggestion which had recommended the work. 
But as he advanced, new prospects opened on his fancy, 
or habitual seriousness resumed its empire, and gave the 
work a higher tone, and more useful aims. This diver- 
sity between the introduction and the rest of the poem, 
has been considered to be a blemish. Perhaps it is so; 
but into this or any other topic of minute criticism, we 
shall not stop at present to enquire. 

Few situations or modes of life could well be more 
pleasing, outwardly, than Cowper’s at this time. His morn- 
ings——passed in the summer-house surrounded by blos- 
soms, buds, and flowers—were devoted to composition ;* 
and his days and evenings were given to a society where 
he found all that friendly sentiment or elegant taste could 
contribute to happiness and improvement. Who could, 
then, have previously imagined that some of the most 
desponding of the letters already quoted were written 
during this period? Such was the inconsistency of his 
fancied misery. But his situation instructs us how vain 








are all the means and appliances of human felicity, if 
inward peace with God be wanting. 

Though, from the unequal spirits of the author, the 
work did not proceed uniformly, the execution, on the 
whole, was rapid. The entire poem was finished in less 
than fourteen months. In the course of a single morn- 
ing seventy and eighty lines were frequently struck off; 
though at other times not more than twenty could be 
composed, and that with difficulty. Still the work ad- 
vanced ; for, as he justly remarked, “a few lines daily 
imperceptibly make up a volume sooner than might be 
thought.” By the middle of February, 1784, the first 
four books were completed ; the conclusion, however, was 
not added till September ; and in October the manuscripts 
were sent to press. Hence it appears that the greater 
portion of the work was composed in winter—a cireum- 
stance unusual in the history of the poet’s studies, and 
which, more than any other, shows the state of compa- 
rative tranguillity and comfort enjoyed during this par- 
ticular season,—the happiest he had known for many 
years. 

These particulars we gathei' from letters written sub- 
sequently ; for the progress of his second volume, unlike 
the composition of the first, was retained a profound se- 
cret—the two ladies and Mr. Bull being the sole depo- 
sitaries of the poet’s confidence. In this he had two ob- 
jects in view,—to guard against the undertaking being 
talked of, while it might never be completed; and that 
its appearance should be productive of agreeable surprise 
to his friends. In this latter intention, however, he had 
almost seriously failed. The arrangements with the 
printer were intrusted to Mr. Unwin; and as Mr, Newton 
had taken charge of the former volume, he very unwar- 
rantably took umbrage at the previous silence, and this 
preference of another. The correspondence which en- 
sued on this subject will lead the reader to form a just 
and honourable opinion of Cowper's goodness of heart, 
firmness, and candour. 

A greater misfortune than we should have been in- 
clined to consider the loss of Newton's friendship now 
overtook Cowper, in a quarter where it was least to be 
expected, ‘This was the jealousy, entertained by Mrs. 
Unwin, of his attentions to Lady Austen, and the conse- 
quent breaking up of a connection which promised to be 
lasting as it had already proved delightful. Over the 
whole of this transaction, indeed, an indistinctness and 
disagreeable appearance of special pleading has been 
thrown, by Hayley’s suppression of the original corre- 
spondence, and by his manner of conducting his own 
narrative. But the facts are these: Mrs. Unwin first 
discovered any discontent, and proposed to Cowper either 
to renounce her friendship, or to give up his intercourse 
with Lady Austen. Upon this he wrote to the latter, 
stating the circumstances, and bidding adieu, Lady 
Austen then appears to have called upon the parties, de- 
siring they might at least part in peace, and immediately 
lafterwards left Olney for ever. 

Of these simple occurrences it might be deemed not 
difficult to present a dispassionate view; yet this has 
| scarcely been done. Hayley and the Reverend Dr. 
| Johnson were inclined to regard the whole with the 
greatest leniency towards the poct’s ancient friend ; while 
other writers have remarked upon her conduct with un- 
At the same time, all parties have 
united in praise of Cowper’s conduct. We are not pre- 
|pared to echo any one of these sentiments. “ Mrs, 
| Unwin,” says Hayley, who, having conversed on this 
ivery topic, confessedly with one, probably all of the par- 
|ties, must be held good authority, “ though by no means 
destitute of mental accomplishments, was eclipsed by 
| the brilliancy of the poet’s new friend, and naturally 
|became uneasy, under the apprehension of being so; for 
|{o a woman of sensibility what evil can be more afflicting 
\than the fear of losing all mental influence over a man 
of genius and virtue, whom she has been long accustom- 
led to inspirit and to guide?” Granted, that the former 
lof these considerations is very natural, and the latter 
| very afficting ; but to have given way to the weak and 
jealous feelings thereupon exhibited, can only be regard- 
led as selfish and unchristian. Besides, what gave Mrs. 
| Unwin a right to interfere in the matter at all? Hayley 





| 





necessary severity. 


‘ . ‘ a ae 
*«T now write in my green-house, fronted with myr- | replies, “she felt apprehensive that Cowper's intimacy 


‘les, where I hear nothing but the pattering of a fine 
shower, and the sound of distant thunder.’—Private 





Correspondence. 


os t a lady of such extraordinary talents might lead 


him into perplexities of which he was by no means 


aware.’ We confess we can discover in these words 
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either no meaning at all, or an import which renders the 
apology a rebuke. What perplexities? Not even a 
suspicion attaches to the character, the temper, or pru- 
dence of Lady Austen. If, again, the sentence implies 
marriage, then every thing—the lady’s age, full ten years 
younger, her fortune, accomplishments, and influence 
over Cowper’s happiness,—all conspired to make it de- 
sirable for him ; and only one actuated by selfish motives 
could have contemplated their union but with approval. 
This part of the subject Hayley concludes with the tollow- 
ing extract and remark: “I enclose a letter from Lady 
Austen, which I beg you to return in your next. We 
are reconciled. She seized the first opportunity to em- 
brace your mother, with tears of the tenderest atfection ; 
4 We were all a little awk- 


and I, of course, am satisfied. 
* 


ward at first; but now are as easy as ever.” 

“These expressions,” adds the biographer, “ are suf- 
ficient to prove, that Mrs, Unwin, instead of having 
shown an envious infirmity of temper on this occasion, 
must have conducted herself with a delicate liberality of 
mind.” ‘lo us the expressions appear to conduct to a 
conclusion the very opposite. The reconciliation came 
from Lady Austen; she had not been the aggressor, yet 
forgave all. These observatjons are made from a sense 
of justice, and more jn sorrow than in anger; for no- 
thing can be more illiberal than the remarks on “ secta- 
rian strait-lacedness,” and “ old women’s jealousy,” in 
which some writers have chosen to indulge on this point. 
Every one who professes to admire the genius of Cow- 
per, must reverence the devotedness of that friendship 
which stood firm through so many and such lengthened 
trials. Where we cannot approve, we can, at least in 
pity, draw a veil over weaknesses from which few, un- 
der similar circumstances, would have been entirely ex- 
empt. 

Throughout these painful transactions no blame at- 
taches to Lady Austen. We are far from sure that 
Cowper’s conduct stands equally unimpeachable. It 
would be ungenerous, however, altogether to condemn, 
in absence of the only veracious evidence, his own let- 
ters, which have either been Jost, or injudiciously sup- 
pressed, One fact is adlmitted,—the lady had looked 
forward to “a nearer and dearer alliance than friend- 
ship, and was willing to devote her lite and fortune to 
his service and protection.” How far had Cowper en- 
couraged this hope, and to what extent had he shown 
his sense of this disinterestedness? «'The poet,” we are 
informed by his earliest biographer, “ possessed such 
feelings as rendered him perfectly sensible of all Lady 
Austen’s fascinating powers; he could return her ten- 
derness with innocent gallantry, and yet resolutely pre- 
clade himself from her society, when he could no longer 
enjoy it without appearing deficient in gratitude towards 
the compassionate and generous guardian of his seques- 
tered life.’ “Innocent gallantry!” what means this 
heartless term? Could there be innocence in accepting 
a woman’s tenderness in return for mere trifling at best 4 
Again, we are informed of a copy of tender verses ad- 
dressed to Lady Austen, with whose permission they 
were perused by Hayley—and behold the commentary. 
«“ Those who were acquainted with the unsuspecting in- 
nocence and sportive gaiety of Cowper, would readily 
allow, if they had seen the verses to which I allude, 
that they are such as he might have addressed to a real 
sister; but a lady only called by that endearing name, 
may be easily pardoned, if she was induced by them to 
hope that they might possibly be a prelude to a still 
dearer alliance. ‘lo me they appeared expressive of that 
peculiarity in his character, @ gay and tender gallantry, 
perfectly distinct irom amorous attachment,” Even un- 
der this gloss, we cannot help seeing, to say the least, a 
thoughtless sporting with what a manly honourable mind 
will ever deem the most precious of all deposits—a wo- 
man’s peace, Why were yerses sent to one—not a sis- 
ter, yet expressing such sentjments as a sister only might 
listen to without danger of construing them in a still 
more tender sense? Had Cowper’s farewell letter been 
in existence, it might have supplied useful evidence ; 
but Lady Austen acknowledged, with native ingenuous- 
ness, that in a moment of mortification it had been com- 
mitted to the flames. Hayley, however, admits that the 
epistle appeared to have been composed with equal ten- 
derness and magnanimity, explaining and lamenting the 








* Letter from Cowper to the Rev. W. Unwin. 


circumstances which obliged the writer to relinquish the 
society of a friend who had contributed so much to the 
revival of his spirits and the exercise of his fancy. On 
the whole, then, as matters now stand, we do not think 
that Cowper can be acquitted of having hazarded the 
peace of a most amiable woman, whose society and 
friendship he had himself been the first to court, whose 
preference he subsequently encouraged, and whom he 
sacrificed on grounds at best but questionable. 

We shall take leave of this subject by concluding 
here the story of Lady Austen’s life. At a subsequent 
period she married a Mr. de Tardiff, a man of letters, 
and a native of France, who appears to have tenderly 
appreciated her character. During the short peace be- 
tween this country and Bonaparte, Mr. and Mrs. de 
Tardiff visited Paris, in the summer of 1802. Here 
the lady sank under the fatigue or the alarms of the lat- 
ter part of the excursion, when the armistice was sud- 
denly interrupted, and died in the French capital, on 
the 12th of August. Her husband has recorded her 
virtues in some verses, said to be elegant, but for which 
we have vainly searched; and Hayley, who knew her 
well, composed in her praise the following epitaph—too 
frigid to be just, 

Honour and peace! ye guardians, kindly just, 
Fail not in duty to this hallow’d dust ; 

And mortals (all whose cultured spirits know 
Joys that pure faith and heavenly verse bestow) 
Passing this tomb, its buried inmate bless, 

And obligation to her powers confess ; 

Who, when she graced this earth in AusTEN’s name, 
Waked in a poet inspiration’s flame ! 

Removed by counsel, like the voice of spring, 
Fetters of diffidence from faney’s wing; 

Sent the tired eagle in the sun to bask, 

And from the mind of Cowper cal]’d the Tasx ! 


It has been remarked regarding the period of Cow- 
per’s life which the narrative now approaches, that “he 
passed from dojng too little into the opposite extreme of 
doing too much.” ‘The second volume of his original 
works had no sooner been sent to press, than he began 
the transJation of Homer. This occupied five complete 
years of his time, a precious period of comparative health 
and of great industry, upon which, we confess, we look 
back with less gratulation, if not more regret, than upon 
any similar space of his whole existence. A version of 
the Jiiad was an undertaking, to which Cowper brought 
no peculiar recommendations, and if the self-imposed 
task has been creditably performed, it is not more than 
many contemporaries might have done as well, who 
could have done nothing else, 

It has been hitherto stated and believed, that this occu- 
pation was undertaken at the request of the fair friend 
whose separation from the poet has just been described. 
This is an error. The translation began through chance, 
and with no prospective intention on the part of the 
writer of continuing, far less completing it, during one 
of those restless, aimless states of mind which intervene 
on the breaking up of one engagement before the forma- 
tion of another. The first lines from Homer were writ- 
ten, without the slightest design or premeditation, on 
the morning of the 21st of November, 1784, In the 
early part of the same month, Lady Austen received 
Cowper’s farewell letter, and had left Olney, The exact 
date of this separation is not indeed fixed to a day ; but 
it occurred while the poet was yet engaged in finishing 
Tirocinium ; consequently, before he had even thought 
of Homer. We are inclined to believe, indeed, that, 
had she remained at Olney, her better taste, and know- 
ledge of Cowper’s powers, would have engaged him 
upon original composition. However this might have 
been, the poet’s own letters are explicit as to the cor- 
rectness of the statement now given, of the manner in 
which the translation was commenced. 


TO THE REY. JOHN NEWTON, 
“ December 3, 1785. 
My pear Frienp,—lI am glad to hear that there is 
such a demand for your last Narrative. * * 
[ also am employed in writing narrative ; but not so use- 
ful. Employment, however, and with the pen, is, through 
habit, become essential to my well-being; and to pro- 
duce always original poems, especially of considerable 
length, is not so easy. For some weeks after I had 


* 





finished the T'ask, and sent away the last sheet correct- 
ed, I was, through necessity, idle, and suffered_not a lit- 
tle in my spirits for being so. One day, being in such 
distress of mind as was hardly supportable, I took up 
the Iliad; and, merely to divert attention, and with no 
more preconception of what I was then entering upon 
than I have at this moment of what I shall be doing this 
day twenty years hence, translated the first twelve lines 
of it. The same necessity pressing me again, I had re- 
course to the same expedient, and translated more. 
Every day bringing its occasion for employment with it, 
every day consequently added something to the work, 
till at last I began to reflect thus: The Iliad and the 
Odyssey together consist of about forty thousand verses ; 
to translate these forty thousand verses will furnish me 
with occupation for « considerable time. I have already 
made some progress; and I find it a most agreeable 
amusement. Homer, in point of purity, is a most blame- 
less writer ; and, though he was not an enlightened man, 
has interspersed many great and valuable truths through- 
out both his poems. In short, he is, in all respects, a 
most venerable old gentleman, by an acquaintance with 
whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati are 
all agreed to a man, that although Pope has given us 
two pretty poems, under Homer’s titles, there is not to 
be found in them the least portion of Homer’s spirit, nor 
the least resemblance of his manner. I will try, there- 
fore, whether I cannot copy him somewhat more hap- 
pily myself. I have at least the advantage of Pope’s 
faults and failings, which, like so many buoys upon a 
dangerous coast, will serve me to steer by, and will make 
my chance for success more probable. These, and many 
other considerations, but especially a mind that abhorred 
a vacuum as its chief bane, impelled me so effectually 
to the work, that, ere long, I mean to publish proposals 
for a subscription to it, having advanced so far as to be 
warranted in doing so.”’* 

The following extract will more strongly corroborate 
the explanation we have given, since it shows that Cow- 
per had continued a whole year to amuse himself with 
Homer, with no object beyond a little temporary distrac- 
tion from thought, 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


“ January 13, 1787. 

# * * “T have many kind friends who, 
iike yourself, wish that, instead of turning my endea- 
vours to a translation of Homer, I had proceeded in the 

yay of original poetry. But I can truly say that it was 
ordered otherwise, not by me, but by the Providence 
that governs all my thoughts, and directs my intentions 
as He pleases. It may scem strange, but it is true, that 
after having written a volume, in general with great ease 
to myself, [ found it impossible to write another page. 
The mind of man is not a fountain, but a cistern; and 
mine, God knows, a broken one. It is my creed that the 
intellect depends as much, both for the energy and the 
multitude of its exertions, upon the operations of God's 
agency upon it, as the heart for the exercise of its graces 
upon the influence of the Holy Spirit. According to 
this persuasion, I may very reasonably affirm, that it was 
not God’s pleasure that I should proceed in he same 
track, because he did not enable me to do it. A whole 
year I waited, and waited in circumstances of mind that 
made a state of non-employment peculiarly irksome to 
me. I longed for the pen as the only remedy, but I 
could find no subject: extreme distress of spirit at last 
drove me, as, if I mistake not, I told you some time since, 
to lay Homer before me, and translate for amusement. 
Why it pleased God that I should be hunted into such 
a business, of such enormous length and labour, by mise- 
ries for which He did not see good to afford me any 
other remedy, I know not. But so it was; and jejune 
as the consolation may be, and unsuited to the exigen- 
cies of a mind that once was spiritual, yet a thousand 
times have I been glad of it; for a thousand times it has 
served at least to divert my attention, in some degree, 
from such terrible tempests as, I believe, have seldom 
been permitted to beat upon a human mind. Let my 
fiiends, therefore, who wish me some little measure of 
tranquillity in the performance of the most turbulent 





* Private Correspondence of Cowper. ‘This was two 
years and a few days after the commencement of the 
translation, 
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voyage that ever Christian mariner made, be contented, 
that having Homer’s mountains and forests to windward, 
I escape, under their shelter, from the force of many a 
gust that would almost overset me ; especially when they 
consider that, not by choice, but by necessity, I make 
them my refuge. As to fame, and honour, and glory, 
that may be acquired by poetical feats of any sort, God 
knows, that if I could lay me down in my grave with 
hope at my side, or sit with hope at my side in a dun- 
geon all the residue of my days, I would cheerfully waive 
them all. For the little fame that I have already earned, 
has never saved me from one distressing night, or from 
one despairing day, since I first acquired it. For what 
I am reserved, or to what, is a mystery; I would fain 
hope, net merely that I may amuse others, or only to be 
a translator of Homer.’’* 

Thus accidentally, as it were, engaged in the labour, 
Cowper, however, applied to the task with a zeal pro- 
portioned to its magnitude. The morning hours of each 
day, while his mind was most vigorous, were given to 
Homer, and the rest of his time to exercise and the lit- 
tle society in which he indulged, with his usual descrip- 
tion of lighter reading in the evening. Little scholar- 
craft, indeed, or preparatory study, he appears to have 
deemed necessary; hence the whole translation was 
completed without farther enquiry than a clavis enabled 
him to make. 

Meanwhile, during the commencement of this new 
employment as a translator, the printing of his second 
volume had been slowly proceeding. It was at length 
published, much later than he had expected, in the month 
of June, 1785. The reception of the T'’ask amply com- 
pensated for the neglect which its predecessor had expe- 
rienced. At first, indeed, the public seemed doubtful in 
what manner to receive a poem with a title so opposed 
to poetic freedom, and coming from a pen which, if not 
unsuccessful, had, at least, not acquired that authority 
which commands attention to what might be deemed ir- 
regularities. Still, the first volume had been gradually 
rising into estimation, had been noticed with approval by 
eminent literary characters, and had thus secured to its 
author a right to another hearing. With these advan- 
tages the intrinsic merits of his second work were suffi- 
cient to obtain for it an immediate and extensive circu- 
lation, and at once to establish Cowper’s among the first 
names in our poetic literature. 

In his retired situation, the unconscious possessor of 
this fame might have continued ignorant of his own ce- 
lebrity but for the congratulations of his friends. Of 
these, some had ever loved and admired him; others, 
who had forgotten the inmate of a madhouse, and ne- 
glected the melancholy recluse, now perceived there 
would be credit in recognising their ancient intimacy 
with the author of the Task. Among this class we are 
surprised to find biographers placing Cowper’s most at- 
tached and dearly loved relative Lady Hesketh. During 
his season of worst affliction she had resided abroad, and 
after the loss of her husband, on returning to England, 
had been occupied in other melancholy duties connected 
with her family. The coincidence between the renewal 
of her correspondence and the rapid increase of her 
cousin’s reputation was therefore altogether accidental. 
It proved, however, one of the most fortunate occasions 
which could have happened for Cowper, both in its pre- 
sent eflects upon his spirits, and ulterior influence on 
his happiness. Nor is there any event in his life more 
interesting to the reader, who has thus been introduced 
to one of the most admirable series of letters now in ex- 
istence. Lady Hesketh’s first letter, which Cowper 
found on the breakfast table under a frank from his un- 
cle, and which caused hin to exclaim, “ We are all 
grown young again, and the days that I thought I should 
see no more are actually returned!” appears to have 
been dated about the 8th of October, 1785. “ My cor- 
respondence has lately, also, been renewed with my dear 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, whom I ever loved as a sister, 
(for we were in a manner brought up together,) and who 
writes to me as affectionately as if she were so. She 
also enters into my views and interests upon this occa- 
sion (the translation) with a warmth that gives me great 
encouragement.” From this date to the last month of 
1793, a period of eight years, their correspondence was 





* Private Correspondence. 
t Private Correspondence, Dec. 3, 1785. 


uninterrupted, save at such times as the two relatives 
were together in the country. Of all Cowper's letters, 
with the exception of a few addressed to the same lady 
after his first recovery, these are incomparably the most 
beautiful. There is no gloom, no restraint—each epistle 
is but 


One happy feeling, from the bosom thrown 
In perfect shape. 

We find a charm in this unlocking of the heart, 
pleasing in the manner, and doubly delightful in the pu- 
rity of sentiment, where we can love while we admire. 
The fact is, Cowper, without knowing it, had long been 
leading an artificial life ; and his letters more or less par- 
ticipate in this restraint. Now he found himself brought 
back to fresh and natural feelings, and engaged, by some 
of its best attachments, 


In the very world—which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all. 


Cowper had already reached the twentieth book of 
the Iliad, in a first version, and prosecuted the work 
with such diligence, that in the commencement of 1786 
arrangements were entered into by his old publisher, 
Johnson, and a prospectus issued for subscriptions. This 
standard employment, with his private correspondence, 
fully occupied his time till Lady Hesketh’s first visit to 
Olney in June of the same year, so minutely described 
in his letters. The poet had now resided nearly twenty 
years in a situation suited neither to his health, his spirits, 
nor his studies. This his cousin immediately discovered, 
and benevolently resolved on placing him in a habita- 
tion more congenial to his tastes and pursuits. It is 
true he had invested his “home of many years” with 
imaginary charms; and when seated in a study some 
five feet square, in a garden ninety feet long, could seri- 
ously and believingly ask, 


Had I the choice of sublunary good, 
What could I wish that I possess not here ! 


Yet, in the language of prose, and under the feeling 
that a change was near and necessary, he represents 
things as they really appeared to others. What, for in- 
stance, can express more strongly a sense of dreary dis- 
comfort than some parts of the following letter? 


“TO THE REY. JOUN NEWTON, 
“ August 5, 1786. 

“ My pear Friznp,—You have heard of our intend- 
ed removal. The house that is to receive us is in a state 
of preparation, and, when finished, will be both smarter 
and more commodious than our present abode. But the 
circumstance that recommends it chiefly is its situation. 
Long confinement in the winter, and indeed for the most 
part in the autumn too, has hurt us both. A gravel 
walk thirty yards long affords but indifferent scope to 
the locomotive faculty ; yet it is all that we have had to 
move in for eight months in the year, during thirteen 
years that I have been a prisoner, Had I been confined 
in the Tower, the battlements of it would have furnished 
me with a larger space. You say well that there was a 
time when I was happy at Olney; and I am now as 
happy at Olney as I expect to be any where without the 
presence of God. Change of situation is with me no 
otherwise an object than as both Mrs. Unwin’s health 
and mine may happen to be concerned in it. A fever of 
the slow and spirit-oppressing kind seems to belong to 
all, except the natives, who have dwelt in Olney many 
years; and the natives have putrid fevers. Both they 
and we, I believe, are immediately indebted for our re- 
spective maladies to an atmosphere encumbered with 
raw vapours issuing from flooded meadows. And we in 
particular, perhaps, have fared the worse for sitting so 
often, and sometimes for months, over a cellar filled with 
water. These ills we shall escape in the uplands; and 
as we may reasonably hope, of course, their conse- 
quences. But as for happiness, he that has once had 
communion with his Maker, must be more frantic than 
ever I was yet, if he can dream of finding it at a dis- 
tance from Hin. I no more expect happiness at Weston 
than here, or than I should expect it in company with 
felons and outlaws in the hold of a ballast lighter. Ani- 
mal spirits, however, have their value, and are especially 
desirable to him who is condemned to carry a burden, 





which at any rate will tire him, but which, without their 
aid, cannot fail to crush him. Lady Hesketh, by her 
affectionate behaviour, the cheerfulness of her conversa- 
tion, and the constant sweetness of her temper, has 
cheered us both, and Mrs. Unwin not less than me. By 
her help we get change of air and of scene, though still 
resident at Olney; and by her means have intercourse 
with some families in this country, with whom, but for 
her, we could never have been acquainted. Her pre- 
sence here would at any time, even in my happiest days, 
have been a comfort to me; but in the present day I am 
doubly sensible of its value. She leaves nothing un- 
said—nothing undone—that she thinks will be condu- 
cive to our well-being; and, so far as she is concerned, 
I have nothing to wish but that I could believe her sent 
thither in mercy to myself—then I should be thankful.” 

The corclusion of this letter leads to a subject in the 
private life of Cowper, which now falls to be considered. 
After the endearing terms in which he there speaks of 
his cousin, and the evident benefit such society was fitted 
to produce upon his comforts, who would have believed 
that the next communication to Mr. Newton, should 
have been a remonstrance on his interfering with the en- 
joyment of those innocent recreations thus placed within 
the poet’s reach! Yet so the case stood, as appears from 
the following : 


“TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 
“ September 30, 1786. 


“My pean Frienn,—No length of separation will 
ever make us indifferent either to your pleasures or your 
pains. * * * * Your letter to Mrs. 
Unwin, concerning our conduct, and the oflence taken 
at it in our neighbourhood, gave us both a great deal of 
concern ; and she is still deeply affected by it. Of this 
you may assure yourself, that if our friends in London 
have been grieved, they have been misinformed; which 
is the more probable, because the bearers of intelligence 
hence to London, are not always very scrupulous con- 
cerning the truth of their reports; and that if any of 
our serious neighbours have been astonished, they have 
been so without the smallest real occasion. Poor people 
are never well employed even when they judge one an- 
other; but when they undertake to scan the motives 
and estimate the behaviour of those whom Providence 
has exalted a little above them, they are utterly out of 
their province and their depth. They often see us get 
into Lady Hesketh’s carriage, and rather uncharitably 
suppose, that it always carries us into a scene of dissi- 
pation, which, in fact, it never does. We visit, indeed, 
at Mr. Throckmorton’s, and at Gayhurst; rarely, how- 
ever, at Gayhurst, on account of the greater distance ; 
more frequently, though not very frequently, at Weston, 





hoth because it is nearer, and because our business in 
the house that is making ready for us often calls us that 
way. The rest of our journeys are to Beaujeat turn- 
pike, and back again; or perhaps to the cabinetmaker’s 
at Newport. As Othello says,— 

The very butt and forehead of th’ offence, 

Hath this—no more.* 


What good we can get or can do in these visits, is an- 
other question, which they, I am sure, are not at all 
qualified to solve. Of this we are both sure, that under 
the guidance of Providence we have formed these con- 
nections ; that we should have hurt the Christian cause, 
rather than have served it, by a prudish abstinence from 
them; and that St. Paul himself, conducted to them as 
we have been, would have found it expedient to have 
done as we have done. It is always impossible to con- 
jecture to much purpose from the beginnings of a pro- 
vidence in what it will terminate. If we have neither 
received nor communicated any spiritual good at pre- 
sent, while conversant with our new acquaintance, at 
least no harm has befallen on either side; and it were 
too hazardous an assertion even for our censorious neigh- 
bours to make, that because the cause of the Gospel does 
not appear to have been served at present, therefore it 
never can be in any future intercourse that we may have 


with them. In the mean time, I speak a strict truth, 





* “ A variation from Shakespeare, perhaps intentional, 
is more expressive of the writer’s impatience under cen- 
sure so unmerited.”—Note by Cowper's kinsman, who 





first published this letter. DPrivate Correspondence. 
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and as in the sight of God, when I say that we are nei- 
ther of us at all more addicted to gadding than hereto- 
fore. We both naturally love seclusion from company, 
and never go into it without putting a force upon our 
disposition. At the same time, I will confess, and you 
will easily conceive, that the melancholy, incident to such 
close confinement as we have so long endured, finds it- 
self a little relieved by such amusements as a society so 
innocent affords. You may look round the Christian 
world, and find few, I believe, of our station, who have 
so little intercourse as we with the world, that is not 
Christian. We place all the uneasiness that you have 
felt for us upon this subject to the account of that cor- 
dial friendship of which you have long given us proof. 
But you may be assured, that, notwithstanding all ru- 
mours to the contrary, we are exactly what we were 
when you saw us last,—I, miserable on account of God’s 
departure from me, which I believe to be final; and she, 
seeking his return to me in the path of duty, and by 
continual prayer. Yours, W. C.” 





We speak not of good feeling—of common sense, 
even—in thus disturbing the returning peace of a be- 
nighted sufferer, on rumours such as those referred to in 
this letter. Still, however, it may be said, that Newton 
had not personally or officiously interfered in Cowper’s 
domestic friendships. We think he did both, in conde- 
scending to repeat scandals from so contemptible a source. 
But if any doubt exist on this point, the following, of a 
previous date, is explicit as to his inquisitorial meddling 
in the poet’s friendships. 


“TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 
= Vay 20, 1786. 

“T have no connections at 
which either you, [ trust, or any who love me and wish 
me well, have occasion to conceive alarm. Much kind- 
ness, indeed, I have experienced at the hands of several, 
some of them near relations, others not related to me at 
all; but I do not know that there is among them a sin- 
gle person from whom I[ am likely to catch contamina- 
tion. I can say of them all, with more truth than Jacob 
uttered when he called kid venison, ‘'The Lord thy God 
brought them unto me.’ I could show you among them 
two men, whose lives, though they have but little of 
what we call evangelical light, are ornaments to a Chris- 
tian country—men who fear God more than some who 
even profess to love him. But I will not particularise 
farther on such a subject. Be they what they may, our 
situations are so distant, and we are likely to meet so 
seldom, that were they, as they are not, persons even of 
exceptionable manners, their manners would have little 
to do with me. We correspond, at present, only on the 
subject of what passed at ‘Troy three thousand years 
ago; and they are matters that, if they can do no good, 
will at least hurt nobody. Your friendship for me, and 
the proof that I see of it in your friendly concern for 
my welfare on this occasion, demanded that I should be 
explicit. Assure yourself, that I love and honour you, 
as upon all accounts, so especially for the interest that 
you take, and have ever taken, in my welfare, most sin- 
cerely. I wish you all happiness in your new abode, all 
possible success in your ministry, and much fruit of your 


T + 


newly published labours, and am, &c. W.C, 


* ” * ” 


It does not lessen our disapprobation of such indis- 
ereet remarks as must have drawn forth these replies, 
that Cowper so calmly, so gently, yet so firmly defends 
the characters of his friends and connections. In truth, 
the vulgarity and impertinence of such interference 
would have elicited severe chastisement from a pen so 
able to repress presumption, had not Cowper as far sur- 
passed his reverend correspondent in practical benevo- 
lence, as he did in the feelings and accomplishments of 
a gentleman. But there are those who no sooner fancy 
themselves in possession of what they term evangelical 
religion, than they discard Christian charity from the 
catalogue of their observances. Such persons act and 
speak as if they had acquired a dispensation from all the 
ordinary restraints of civility and good breeding; they 
will blame, advise, interfere in a man’s nearest and dear- 
est concerns, telling the world all the while 


That their duty or their zeal, their office 
And good intent, must plead their privilege. 


-_ : ; ‘ 
hese remarks are forced from us as being but too per- 








tinent to the subject. People are frequently to be met 
with in society, and the reader will have observed that 
there are writers, who defend the conduct of Newton 
even in this offensive particular. But there is a great 
distinction to be made between the necessary discharge 
of a duty for which one is fitted, and the rude intrusion 
of the same individual beyond his proper sphere. 
Through the grace of God, Newton, from a slave-trafficker 
and a profligate, might, and, we sincerely believe, did be- 
come a right thinking and devout Christian. Assuredly, 
however, neither his education nor his habits had quali- 
fied him to dictate to Cowper. Even as a spiritual in- 
structor, it was the latter’s misfortune not to have found 
one of the same scriptural views, but with a temper 
more under the control of that self-denying gentleness 
which the gospel inculeates. Newton’s selfishness or 
jealousy involved his friend in the only serious disap- 
pointment or uneasiness which, as an author, he expe- 
rienced. His egotism in prefixing a preface of his own, 
ill written and injudicious, was one of the material 
causes of the bad success which attended Cowper's first 
publication ; and a delay in printing alone saved him 
from the mortification of seeing Newton’s name on the 
title-page as editor. This unseemly intrusion, in the 
case of a /iving writer, was Newton’s own proposition, 
though Cowper good-naturedly enough replied, «I do 
not care under how many names you appear in a book 
that calls me its author.” ‘The only unpleasant circum- 
stance connected with the second, was the quarrel which 
the reverend rector attempted to fix upon the poet for 
not having consulted him, and preferring the confidence 
of Mr. Unwin. Who does not admire Cowper’s mild 
dignity upon that occasion, but who at the same time 
does not deprecate the unfeeling conduct which could 
wring from his oppressed heart such confessions as the 
following ? “I did not mention the poem to you sooner, 
because almost to the last I was doubtful whether I 
should ever bring it to a conclusion; working often in 
such distress of mind, as, while it drove me to the work, 
at the same time threatened to disqualify me for it alto- 
gether.” Now again, when Cowper’s old friends, his 
own relations even, were gathering round, endeavouring 
to tranquillise his thoughts, and to increase his comforts, 
this man labours to undo all, by sounding in an ear but 
too sensitive to notes of dread from that quarter, an 
alarum on the religious danger of such connections! As 
a natural consequence of all this, though the grateful 
recollection of benefits from his ministry overcame in 
the poet’s breast every feeling of resentment against 
Newton, still it is evident that ever afterwards he writes 
to him under a consciousness of restraint. The majo- 
rity of his letters here have a gloomy import, or if a 
lighter thought glance across the path of fancy, instead 
of playfully pursuing it as in other cases, he checks the 
impulse as if stern topics only became such a correspond- 
ence. Cowper indeed confesses this restraint, and ac- 
knowledges to Newton himself that it had existed for 
thirteen years. 

When the poet’s religious melancholy then is again 
mentioned, let it also be remembered that his sufferings 
might have been mitigated by more judicious deportment 
on the part of a serious friend. ‘The thoughtless may 
learn from this no longer to lay that blame upon religion 
which is to be borne by its professors; and the devout 
not to separate meekness of manner and gentleness of 
self-denial from sincerity in their profession. 

Cowper removed to the retreat which the friendship 
of his amiable relative had provided for him at Weston, 
on the 15th of November, 1786. This event forms an- 
other and pleasing era in his life, for henceforth we find 
him respectably settled, surrounded by relatives emulous 
in affectionate services, and restored to his proper sphere 
in society. ‘The state of the dwelling which he had so 
long oceupied in Olney was such, as described by him- 
self on leaving it, that we are surprised to find it still 
standing,—a large, staring brick house fronting the mar- 
ket-place, and adjoining “Silver End’—the St. Giles of 
the village. As it appeared a few years ago—desolate, 
dirty, and vulgar looking—the natural exclamation of 
every spectator must have been, “ Can poetry have been 
conceived in such a situation!” But it was to Cowper, 
home—a word which embodies all that is sweetest, gen- 
tlest, best in the associations of poetical feeling. In one 
of his letters he gives an amusing account of a contest 





for the occupancy of his former mansion, “ provided it 
should stand till the competition ended.” Its latest 
tenant was a Mr. Asprey, a surgeon, who is likely to re- 
main the last, for the building is fast hastening to utter 
decay. The following reflections on a visit to this abode, 
are equally serious and striking, as descriptive of that 
religious desertion in which Cowper believed himself 
kept apart :—* Once since we left Olney, I had occasion 
to call at our old dwelling, and never did I see so forlorn 
and woeful a spectacle. Deserted of its inhabitants, it 
seemed as if it could never be dwelt in for ever. The 
coldness of it, the dreariness, and the dirt, made me 
think it no unapt resemblance of a soul that God has 
forsaken. While he dwelt in it, and manifested himself 
there, he could create his own accommodations, and give 
it occasionally the appearance of a palace; but the mo- 
ment he withdraws, and takes with him all the furniture 
and embellishment of his graces, it becomes what it was 
before he entered it—the habitation of vermin, and the 
image of desolation. Sometimes I envy the living, but 
not much, or not long ; for while they live, as we call it, 
they too are liable to desertion. But the dead who 
have died in the Lord, I envy always; for they, I take it 
for granted, can be no more forsaken.”* It would be 
vain to expect that any authentic anecdotes of Cowper 
should survive among the ignorant and dissolute popu- 
lation of an English manufacturing village. One old wo- 
man, indeed, who is probably still alive, some time ago 
remembered several particulars of the poet’s appearance 
and habits. According to her description, he was a sor- 
rowful looking gentleman, dressed like a clergyman, ac- 
companied by a small spotted spaniel; who seemed 
anxious to avoid meeting people in his walks, for he 
would always turn down some other path rather than 
pass any one he saw approaching. ‘he dog was no 
doubt “ Beau,” and the other details appear so character- 
istic, that they could hardly be obtained save from ob- 
servation. 

His letters sufficiently testify the satisfaction with 
which Cowper settled himself in his new abode at Wes- 
ton. The situation of his house, “in one of the pret- 
tiest villages of England ;” on the uplands, free from 
the fogs of autumn and the floods of winter; and its 
proximity to the grounds of his friends the Throckmor- 
tons, gave every opportunity for indulging his favourite 
exercise of walking. Within, again, it was “neat, warm 
and silent;” or cool and airy, as the season might de- 
mand, causing him “to think every day of those lines of 
Milton— 


And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage !” 


This, however, he continues to say, “was a much bet- 
ter thing than a hermitage, for it had six sashes in front, 
two comfortable parlours, a smart staircase, and three 
bed-chambers of convenient dimensions.” The house 
itself is of stone, and, as it still appears, covered in 
front with verdant festoons of vines and jessamines, of 
which some grew there when he took possession, others 
of the present race were, it is said, planted with the 
poet’s own hand. The Lodge, the name of his new resi- 
dence, was, besides, surrounded by a pretty extensive 
garden ground, which Cowper partly cultivated, and 
partly converted into a shrubbery. 

But the first enjoyment of these external comforts was 
destined to experience a painful interruption by the un- 
expected death of Mr. Unwin, and his own severe in- 
disposition. From all we learn in the correspondence of 
Cowper respecting the accomplishments, piety, and dis- 
positions of his friend, he appears to have been by far 
the most amiable and the most liberal, with the strictest 
principles of religion, of all the poet’s Calvinistic asso- 
ciates. No wonder, then, that this fresh stroke made so 
strong an impression upon his mind. It may not be in- 
expedient to add here the following striking reflections 
from Cowper’s Private Correspondence :—“ The death 
of one whom I valued as I did Mr. Unwin, is a subject 
on which I could say much, and with much feeling. But 
habituated as my mind has been these many years to 
melancholy themes, I am glad to excuse myself the con- 
templation of them as much as possible. I will only ob- 
serve, that the death of so young a man, whom I so 
lately saw in good health, and whose life was so desirable 








between two worthies, a cobbler and an ale-house keeper, 


* Private Correspondence, Dec. 1786. 
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on every account, has something in it peculiarly dis- 
tressing. I cannot think of the widow and the chil- 
dren that he has left, without an heart-ac'e that I re- 
member not to have felt before. We may well say, that 
the ways of God are mysterious: in truth they are so, 
and to a degree that only such events can give us any 
conception of.” And again:—“It gave me pleasure— 
such as it was—to learn that the inscription for the tomb 
of poor Unwin has been approved of. ‘The dead have 
nothing to do with human praises; but if they died in 
the Lord, they have abundant praises to render to Him, 
which is far better. The dead, whatever they leave be- 
hind them, have nothing to regret. Good Christians are 
the only creatures in the worid that are truly good; and 
them they will see again, and see them improved ; there- 
fore them they regret not. Regret is for the living. 
What we get we soon lose ; and what we lose we regret. 
The most obvious consolation in this case seems to be, 
that we who regret others shall quickly become objects 
of regret ourselves; for mankind are continually passing 
off in a rapid succession.” 

Immediately after the loss thus lamented, Cowper fell 
into a low nervous fever, which continuing to prey upon 
his spirits, so incapacitated him for exertion that in two 
months he had finished only thirty lines of Homer. In 
February, 1787, the darkness of his malady had thick- 
ened into its deepest gloom, and for many months he 
lived in a state of most melancholy depression, unseen 
by any one save Mrs. Unwin, If it were requisite to 
plead any mitigation for acts in the past conduct of this 
excellent person, what could be more effectual than to 
represent her as at this time, under the pressure of age 
now beginning to be severely felt, farther weakened by ill 
health, and bowed to the earth by the loss of her only 
son, rising superior to all these personal griefs, and tend- 
ing with patient affection the more than infantile help- 
lessness over which she had so long and so faithfully 
watched! But Mrs. Unwin enjoyed access to the only 
source of strength and comfort. “She had,” in the 
words of Cowper, “spent her life in the practice of an 
habitual acquiescence in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and derived her consolation from the thought that 
her son lived the life and died the death of a Christian.” 

From this indisposition, of which he says, “it could 
not have been of a worse kind,” Cowper emerged sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly indeed, that even Mrs. Unwin 
was unprepared for it, consequently the deliverance was 
not announced to his friends; “for when it obtained, 
how long it might last, or how far it was to be depended 
upon, was a matter of the greatest uncertainty.” There- 
fore, after eight months’ interruption, he quictly resumed 
his studies, leaving his friends to gather the fact of his 
convalescence from the renewal of his correspondence. 
During the whole period of this seclusion he had been 
seen only by his affectionate nurse. “ The sight,” thus 
he expresses himself, « of any face save Mrs. Unwin’s, 

was to me an insupportable grievance ; and when it has 
happened, that, by forcing himself into my hiding-place, 
some friend has found me out, he has had no great cause 
to exult in his success.” There isa strange contrast be- 
tween Cowper’s last Jabours upon Homer previous to 
this indisposition, and his first letter to Newton after its 
removal. The lines upon which he was employed con- 
clude thus :— 


He spake, and led his host; with clamour loud 
They follow’d him, and all the distant rear 

Came shouting on. On the other side the Greeks 
Re-echo’d shout for shout, all undismay’d, 

And waiting firm the bravest of their foes. 

Up went the double roar into the heights 
Etherial, and among the beams of Jove. 


His letter commences,—“ My dear Friend,—After a long 
but necessary interruption of our correspondence, I re- 
turn to it again, in one respect, at least, better qualified 
for it than before. J mean by a belief of your identity, 
which for thirteen years I did not believe. The ac- 
quisition of this light—if light it may be called which 
leaves me as much in the dark as ever on the most inter- 
esting subjects—rele ases me, however, from the dis- 
agreeable suspicion that I am addressing myself to you 
as the friend whom I loved and valued so highly in my 
better days, while in fact you are not that frie nd, but a 
stranger. I can now write to you without seeming to 


act a part, and without having any need to charge my- 
self with dissimulation. . . 
Stull our correspondence wants, and is likely to want, 
that best ingredient which can alone make it truly plea- 
sant either to myself or you—that spirituality which 
once enlivened all our intercourse.” ‘These two extracts 
are exhibited together, not merely as curious literary 
contrasts, but as showing, in the latter, incontestable 
proof that, after his first illness, Cowper, on some re- 
ligious opinions, never recovered his perfect mind. The 
recurrence, indeed, of his malady at this particular time 
has be sen ascribed to the shock occasioned by Mr. Un- 
win’s death; but Cowper had been de sponding for some 
time previously, though there can be little doubt the 
crisis might be hastened by that deprivation. ‘The dis- 
appointment of religious hopes had certainly some share 
in this renewal of affliction, About twelve months be- 


mind as seemed to promise a removal of the imaginary 
separation which he believed had so long severed him 
from God’s favour. In a letter, dated December, 1785, 
oceurs the following passage :—“ My spirits are some- 
what better than they were. In the course of the last 
month I have perceived a very sensible amendment. 
The hope of better days seems again to dawn upon me; 
and I have now and then an intimation, though slight 
and transient, that God has not abandoned me for ever.” 
It would appear he had even advanced so far as to ad- 
dress himself to the throne of grace in prayer. But a re- 
lapse followed these beginnings of peace and _ reconcile- 
ment. “I have never met either in books or in conver- 
sation,” thus he writes in August, 1786, “ with an expe- 
rience at all similar to my own. ‘The dealings of God 
with me are to myself utterly unintelligible. More than 
a twelvemonth has passed since I began to hope that, | 
having walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the opposite shore, 
and I prepared to sing the song of Moses. But I have 
been disappointed: those hopes have been blasted ; 
those comforts have been wrested from me. [ could not 
be so duped, even by the Arch Enemy himself, as to be 
made to question the divine nature of them; but I have 
been made to believe (which you will say is being duped 
still more) that God gave them to me in derision, and 
took them away in vengeance. Such, however, is, and 
has been, my persuasion many a long day; and when | 
shall think on that subject more comfortably, or, as you 
will be inclined to tell me, more rationally and scriptu- 
rally, [ know not. In the meantime, I embrace with 
alacrity every alleviation of my case, and with the more 
alacrity, because whatsoever proves a relief to my dis- 
tress is a cordial to my friends,” Never afterwards had 
this poor sufferer the power to make personal application 
of that redeeming love which he so affectingly recom- 
mends to others—never afterwards did he bend the knee 


cident did he again hear the words of the blessed Gos- 
pel, as read to him by another. In all time coming, his 
spiritual communings were repressed, on the principle 
which he himself thus forcibly lays down: “A king 
may forbid a man to appear before him, and it were 
strange if the King of kings might not do the same. I 
know it to be his will that I should not enter his pre- 
sence now ; when the prohibition is taken off, I shall en- 
ter. But in the meanwhile, I should neither please Him 
nor serve myself by intruding.”* How affecting on 
this subject is the following, written nearly a year after 
his last recovery, in answer to a request that he would 
write something on Christian resignation. 


“TO THE REY. WILLIAM BULL. 
“ May 25, 1788. 

“ My pear Frienv,—Ask possibilities, and they shall 
be performed, but ask not hyinns from a man suffering 
by despair as I do. I could not sing the Lord’s song 
were it to save my life, banished as I am, not to a strange 
land, but to a remoteness from His presence, in compari- | 
son with which the distance from east to west is no dis- | 
tance—is vicinity and cohesion. I dare not, either in| 
prose or verse, allow myself to express a frame of mind 
which I am conscious does not belong to me; least of all 
cin I venture to use the language of absolute 


* Private Correspondence with Mr. Newton, from 





which also the two preceding extracts are taken. 


fore, he had found himself in so comfortable a frame of | 


in spiritual communion with his Creator, and but by ac- | 


; | 
resigna- | 


tion, lest, only counterfeiting, I should for that very rea- 
son be taken strictly at my word, and lose all my remain- 
ing comfort, Can there not be found among those trans- 
lations of Madame Guyon somewhat that might serve 
j= purpose? [ should think there might. Submission 
to the will of Christ, my memory tells me, is a theme 
|that pervades them all. If so, your request is performed 
jalready ; and if any alteration in them should be neces- 
|sary, I with all my heart make it. I have no objec- 
tion to giving the graces of the foreigner an English 
|dress, but inseparable ones to all false pretence and af- 
|fected exhibitions of what I do not feel.—Ever affection- 
lately yours, W.. 


He 


Against the depression of such a state of mind Cow- 
per’s only refuge was employment. Accordingly, after 
ten months’ interval, his translation was resumed with 
such closeness of application as furnishes few other in- 
cidents for the next two years of his life. What little 
occurs during that space will be found in the visits of 
friends, his desultory reading, his first mortuary verses 
for the parish register of Northampton, and the death of 
his venerable uncle, Ashley Cowper, the father of Lady 
Hesketh, at the age of eighty-seven. ‘The consequences 
of this loss upon the susceptible mind of Cowper, who 
from boyhood had regarded his uncle with filial rever- 
ence, were averted by the company of his cousin, who 
being thus freed from more pious duties, the performance 
of which the poet so beautifully eulogizes in one of his 
letters to her, passed the winter of 1788-9 at Weston 
Lodge. ‘The presence of this faithful relative was also 
the more serviceable on account of Mrs. Unwin’s severe 
illness through a fall on a gravel walk covered partially 
with ice. It is rather a singular coincidence that just 
twelve months before he “had nearly lost Mrs. Unwin 
| by the most frightful of all accidents—burning to death !”” 
She had knelt down to her private devotions ; in this si- 
tuation alighted candle placed behind caught her clothes, 
and her own presence of mind alone saved her. These 
frequent casualties, and her increasing infirmities, tended 
much to increase Cowper’s anxiety, which always, how- 
ever, gave way in the society of his cousin. It conveys 
also a most favourable impression, both of his own cha- 
racter and of bis friends, that upon all occasions we find 
them eagerly pressing around him in his need, anxiously 
desiring to do him service. We read of few, indeed, 
who appear to have acquired more absolute influence 
over the voluntary affections of those within the sphere 
of their companionship than Cowper. 

Among the visiters at Weston Lodge, we find about 
this time a Mr. Rose, whom the reader will also recog- 
nise from the letters as an addition to the poet’s most in- 
timate correspondents. ‘This gentleman was the son of 
Dr. William Rose, a Scotish clergyman, and master of 
}an academy at Cheswick. He subsequently applied him- 
| self to the study of the law, and was rapidly attaining 
eminence in his profession, when he died of consump- 
tion, at the age of thirty-eight, only three years after 
the subject of these memoirs.* ‘The occasion of his in- 
troduction, as mentioned in the letters, proves the high 
esteem in which, from their first appearance, the works 
of Cowper were held in Scotland,—a fact to which we 
have already adverted, and which is farther corroborated 
by the support given to the translation of Homer by all 
the Scotish colleges,—a liberality the more honourable, 
las contrasted with the total neglect of that undertaking 
by the classical University of England. 

"Phe commencement of the year 1790 is remarkable as 
the period when our interesting recluse was again intro- 
duced to his maternal relations, of whom, for seven-and- 
twenty years, he had totally lost sight. ‘The recovery 
thus of the associations of early youth resembled the 
overflowing of a pure fountain in the affectionate heart 
of Cowper. Nothing can be more delightful, more 
|fresh, or more characteristic, than the outpourings of ten- 
|der reminiscence which we find in his letters upon this 
joccasion. ‘lhe whole corresponde nee about his mother’s 
picture, for example, the happiness which he himself ex- 
| perienced—his almost boyish impatience to communicate 
|his own satisfaction,—all compose a picture of such 
genuine sensibility and unaffected simplicity as the 





* Mr. Rose superintended editions of Comyn’s Reports 
land Digest of the Laws of England—works, we believe, 
{still in re pute among the profession. At the time of his 
| death, he was editing an edition of Goldsmith. 
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reader will hardly find in the history of any other indi- 
vidual mind. For this enjoyment we are indebted, in 
the first place, to the poet’s nephew still living, th» Rev. 
Dr. John Johnson, rector of the united parishes of 
Yaxham and Welborne, in Norfolk. This gentle- 
man, then a youth, introduced himself to the poet, 
at Weston, as the son of his mother’s brother, the 
Rev. Roger Donne, rector of Catfield, in Norfolk. “ His 
total ignorance,” says Dr. Johnson, speaking of this in- 
view, “of what had befallen that branch of his family 
during the many years of his retirement from the world, 
would of itself have aroused his attention to a visiter so 
circumstanced, even if his heart had been a stranger to 
the hospitable virtues. But as no human bosom was 
ever more under the influence of those blessed qualities 
than Cowper's, the reception which his kinsman met 
with was peculiarly pleasing. The consequence was a 
repetition of his visit in the same year, and, indeed, the 
passing of the chief of his academical recesses at the 
Lodge, and his clerical leisure afterwards.” 

To the relative thus introduced, the comfort of the poet 
while living, and his memory after death, are under 
many obligations. ‘To him also was now confided the 
conveyance of the manuscripts of Homer to London on 
the 8th September. These were nearly a year in passing 
through the press, which period was devoted most assidu- 
ously to a second revisal, and the last proof sheet was 
returned to the press on the 12th of June, 1791. On 
the copy of Clarke’s Homer, used by the poet, were 
found, after his death, the following memoranda on this 
subject. 

“My translation of the //iad I began on the 21st day 
of November, in the year 1784, and finished the trans- 
lation of the Odyssey on the 26th day of August, 1790. 
During eight months of this time, I was hindered by in- 
disposition, so that I have been occupied in the work, 
on the whole, five years and one month. 

W. Cowrern.” 

“Mem. 2. I gave the work another revisal while it 
was at the press, which I finished March 4, 1791.” 

But to these years, devoted to the main labour of a 
first translation and revisal, must be added the time con- 
sumed in a most careful reperusal and correction of the 
whole of both poems for a second edition. These im- 
provements were not completed till the 8th of March, 
1799. Though a portion only of this space was occu- 
pied with Homer, still the greater part of ten years of 
Cowper's life must be resigned to this employment. 
Pope, writing to Spence, says of his own version, “I 
began the J/iad in my twenty-fifth year, and it took up 
that, and five more, to finish it.’ The J/iad appeared 
annually in volumes, until completed ; and in five years 
more, with the assistance of Broome and Fenton, who 
did one half, Pope gave to the world his translation of 
the Odyssey. ‘To the superiority in facility or industry, 
therefore, Cowper has just claims, unless it be consider- 
ed that blank verse is casier than rhyme. In the pecu- 
niary advantages of the undertaking, however, the only 
consideration which we think can induce a man of ge- 
nius to engage in translation, Cowper fell far short of 
his predecessor. For the Iliad alone, Pope received 
£5320, 4s. From his version of both poems, as it is stated 
loosely by Hayley, Cowper realised not one half of this 
sum. It would appear, nevertheless, that even this re- 
muneration is exaggerated, since Cowper’s circumstances 
were by no means flourishing at the time of his death. 
To the details given in the correspondence before’the 
reader, of his habits of application and thought during 
this laborious portion of his life, we may here add a few 
gleanings from his private letters. “ My reason for giv- 
ing notice of an Odyssey as well as an liad in my 
subscription papers was this:—I feared that the public, 
being left to doubt whether I should ever translate the 
former, would be unwilling to treat with me for the lat- 
ter, which they would be apt to consider as an odd vo- 
lume, and unworthy to stand upon their shelves alone. 
It is hardly probable, however, that I shall begin the 
Odyssey for some months to come,” (two years after first 
commencing,) “ being now closely engaged in the revisal 
of my translation of the Jad, which [ compare as I go 
most minutely with the original. Whatever may be said 
of my version when it shall appear, it shall never be said 
that it is not faithful.’"* “I am not glad,” thus he 


* Private Corr spond: nee, Letter to Newton. 


writes in another letter, “that I am obliged to apologise 
for an interval of three weeks that have elapsed since the 
receipt of yours; but not having it in my power to 
write oftener than I do, I am glad that my reason is such 
aone as you admit. In truth, my time is very much 
occupied ; and the more that because I not only have a 
long and laborious work in hand, for such it would prove 
at any rate, but because I make it a point to bestow my 
utmost attention upon it, and to give it all the finishing 
that the most scrupulous accuracy can command, As‘ 
soon as breakfast is over, I retire to my nutshell of a| 
summer-house, which is my verse manufactory, and here 
I abide seldom less than three hours, and not often more. | 
In the afternoon I return to it again; and all the day | 
light that follows, except what is devoted to a walk, is} 
given to Homer.”* ‘T'o Mrs. King he writes,—“'The | 
post brings me no letters that do not grumble at my si-| 
Had you, therefore, taken me as roundly to task | 





lence. 
as others, I should have concluded you, perhaps, more 
indifferent to my epistles than the rest of my corre- 
spondents ; of whom one says, ‘I shal! be glad when you 
have finished Homer; then possibly you may find a lit- 
tle leisure for an old friend.’ Another says, ‘I don’t 
choose to be neglected, unless you equally neglect every 
one else.’ Thus I hear of it with both ears, and shall, 
until I appear in the shape of two great quartos.” To 
the same lady he writes again on the subject, in the fol- 
lowing characteristic vein :— 

“T have hardly a scrap of paper belonging to me that 
is not scribbled over with blank verse ; and, taking out 
your letter from a bundle of others, this moment, I find 
it thus inscribed on the seal side: 

Meantime his steeds 

Snorted, by myrmidons detain’d, and loosed 

From their own master’s chariot, foam’d to fly. 
You will easily guess to what they belong; and I men- 
tion the circumstance merely in proof of my perpetual 
engagement to Homer, whether at home or abroad; for 
when I committed these lines to the back of your letter, 
I was rambling at a considerable distance from home. I 
set one foot on a mole hill, placed my hat, with the 
crown upwards, upon my knee, laid your letter upon it, 
and, with a pencil, wrote the fragment that I have sent 
you. In the same position I have written many and 
many a passage of a work which I hope soon to have 
done with.” 

lo his old friend Mr. Hill, he thus describes his “ Ho- 
meric” industry, and probable consequence when that 
industry should no longer have an object : 

“ May 2, 1790. 

“My pear Frienp,—I am still at the old sport— 
Homer all the morning, and Homer all the evening. 
Thus have I been held in constant employment I know 
not exactly how many, but I believe these six years, an 
interval of eight months excepted. It is now become so 
familiar to me to take Homer trom my shelf at a certain 
hour, that I shall, no doubt, continue to take him from 
my shelf at the same time even after I have ceased to 
want him. hat period is not far distant. I am now 
giving the last touches to a work which, had I foreseen 
the difficulty of it, L should never have meddled with; 
but which, having at length nearly finished it to my 
mind, I shall discontinue with regret.” 

Of the amount of subscription, he writes thus to Mr. 
Hill :— 

“ Treceived last night a copy of my subscribers’ names. 
It is an illustrious catalogue in respect of rank and title ; 
but methinks I should have liked it as well had it been 
more numerous. ‘The sum subscribed, however, will de- 
fray the expense of printing; which is as much as, in 
these unsubscribing days, I had any reason to promise 
myself. I devoutly second your droll wish, that the 
booksellers may contend about me. ‘The more the bet- 
ter, Seven times seven, if they please; and let them 
fight with the fury of Achilles,— 

Till ev’ry rubric post be crimson’d o’er 
With blood of booksellers, in battle slain, 
For me—and not a periwig untorn! 

The following, to the same friend, seems to strengthen 
our previous supposition respecting the inadequacy 9 
the remuneration for Homer: 





* Private Correspondence, Jane 1790. 





+ Private Correspondence. Letter to Newton, 1786. 


“My pear Frienpn,—Your tidings concerning the 
slender pittance yet to come are, as you observe, of the 
melancholy cast. Not being gifted by Nature with the 
means of acquiring much, it is well, however, that she 
has given me a disposition to be contented with little. 
I have now been so many years habituated to small mat- 
ters, that I should probably find myself incommoded by 
greater; and may I but be enabled to shift, as I have 
been hitherto, unsatisfied wishes will never trouble me 
much. My pen has helped me somewhat; and after 
some years’ toil, I begin to reap the benefit. Had I be. 


/gun sooner, perhaps I should have known fewer pecu- 


niary distresses ; or—who can say 1—it is possible that 
I might not have succeeded so well. Fruit ripens only 
a short time before it rots; and man in general arrives 
not at maturity of mental powers at a much earlier pe- 
riod.” 

The translation thus laboriously prepared was given to 


the world on the Ist of July, 1791. The version met 


with much the same reception then as it generally meets 
with now, being more esteemed for accuracy and care, 
than read for poetic beauty. Cowper seems to have made 
a point in his various publications of acknowledging 
every obligation of friendship and respect, and in the 
present instance embraced the opportunity of recording 
both feelings. The Jliad he inscribed to his youthful 
kinsman, Earl Cowper, whose venerable father “ benevo- 
lent to all, but especially kind to the author,” had pre- 
viously accepted this honour, but death intervened before 
the completion of the work. The dedication of the 
Odyssey, to the Dowager Lady Spencer, appears to have 
been a spontaneous tribute to her ladyship’s character. 
Nothing can be more truly elegant than this inscription, 
as managed by Cowper, though the offering of a transla- 
tion from the Greek to a lady, might at first be pronounc- 
ed an exceedingly unpromising subject. “To the right 
honourable Countess Dowager Spencer, the following 
translation of the Odyssey, a poem that exhibits in the 
character of its heroine, an example of all domestic vir- 
tue, is with equal propriety and respect inscribed.” Such 
a compliment, and so expressed, conveys at once grace- 
ful praise to the individual, while it is calculated to lend 
support to public morals. The cause, indeed, of virtue 
and religion was an interest uppermost in Cowper's 
thoughts, and never more so than when occupied with 
Homer, an employment which, it is alleged, withdrew his 
mind from religious concerns. But though it be a matter 
of regret that Cowper became a translator, in so far as 
his attention might thus be diverted from original com- 
position, which would doubtless have turned upon sub- 
jects of piety, yet it is certain that he regarded his labours 
in this capacity as not fruitless of advantage to the cause 
of religion. “I thank you heartily,” thus he writes to 
Newton at an early stage in his progress, “ both for your 
wishes and prayers...... Strange as it may seem to say 
it, and unwilling as I should be to say it to any person 
less candid than yourself, I will nevertheless say, that I 
have not entered on this work, unconnected as it must 
needs appear with the interests of the cause of God, 
without the direction of his providence, nor altogether 
unassisted by him in the performance of it, Time will 
show to what it ultimately tends. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it has a tendency to which I myself am at pre- 
sent perfectly a stranger.”’* 

Within a few days of its expected appearance, and 
with the retrospect of five years spent upon the work 
clearly before him, he expresses still more confidently his 
belief of its moral tendency. “ You oblige me by say- 
ing that you will read Homer for my sake. I verily think, 
that any person of a spiritual turn of mind may read 
him to some advantage. He may suggest reflections 
that may not be unserviceable even in a sermon; for I 
know not where we can find more striking exemplars of 
the pride, the arrogance, and the insignificance of man; 
at the same time that, by ascribing all events to a divine 
interposition, he inculcates constantly the belief of a 
Providence ; insists much on the duty of charity towards 
the poor and the stranger ; on the respect that is due to 
superiors, and to our seniors in particular; and on the 
expedience and necessity of prayer and piety towards the 


¢| gods,—a picty mistaken, indeed, in its object, but exem- 


plary for the punctuality of its performance. Thousands 
who will not learn from Scripture to ask a blessing, either 





* Private Correspondence, February 18, 1786. 
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on their actions or on their food, may learn it, if they 
please, from Homer.’’* ' 

There can be little hope, that those who neglect Scrip- 
ture will be improved by Homer. But while, in these 
remarks, allowance is to be made for the enthusiasm of 
the classic, and the natural prejudice in favour of a long 
cherished task, they prove at the same time, that even in 
his most secular occupations, Cowper had constant refer- 
ence to their results upon piety. In the following ex- 
tract, however, he makes a far juster estimate of the sub- 
ject, and speaks infinitely more like a Christian:—* This 
I can say: God knows how much rather I would be the 
obscure tenant of a lath and plaster cottage, with a lively 
sense of my interest in a Redeemer, than the most ad- 
mired object of public notice without it. Alas! what is 
a whole poem, even one of Homer’s, compared with a 
single aspiration that finds its way immediately to God, 
though clothed in ordinary language, or perhaps not ar- 
ticulated at all.. These are my sentiments, as much as 
ever they were, though my days are all running to waste 
among Greeks and 'T'rojans. ‘The night cometh when no 
man can work; and if I am ordained to work to better 
purpose, that desirable period cannot be very distant. 
My day is beginning to shut in, as every man’s must, 
who is on the verge of sixty.” 

A very striking proof of what is now explained as to 
Cowper’s uninterrupted regard for religion, even in the 
midst of his labours on Homer, arises out of the fact 
that he allowed these to be suspended by that regard alone. 
Poems on religious subjects, written by those whom he 
never saw, and with whom he held no correspondence, 
were occasionally submitted for his correction. This 
duty he never declined when the poetry seemed adapted 
to be useful. Even while anxiously engaged on the con- 
cluding parts of his version, he could yet devote his 
mornings—the most important portion of his “studious 
day”—to the correcting and revisal of a little volume of 
hymns for children, in which, beyond the goodness of 
the object, he had not the slightest interest. From ex- 
actly the same motives he undertook to translate Van 
Lier’s Narrative, a series of letters, by a Dutch mis- 
sionary at the Cape, containing some account of the spread 
of the gospel in those parts. “I steal,” writes our au- 
thor to Newton, who had recommended the work, “a 
few minutes from my customary morning business, (at 
present the translation of Mr. Van Lier’s Narrative,) to 
inform you, that I received it safe......I shall proceed, 
you may depend on it, with all possible despatch in your 
business. Had it fallen into my hands a few months 
later, I should have made quicker riddance; for before 
the autumn shall be ended, I hope to have done with 
Homer. But my first morning hour or two (now and 
then a letter which must be written excepted) shall al- 
ways be at your service till the whole is finished.”’+ In 
a subsequent letter he repeats, “I have no objection at 
all to being known as the translator of Van Lier’s Letters 
when they shall be published. Rather I am ambitious 
of it, as an honour. It will serve to prove, that if I have 
spent much time to little purpose in the translation of 
Homer, some small portion of my time has, however, 
been well disposed of.’§ We may better estimate the 
value of these sacrifices, and the importance he attached 
to such exercises, by the resolution so often expressed in 
his letters, “ to allow himself to be turned out of his way 
from Homer by no consideration that he could possibly 
put aside.” 

His patience under criticism forms another amiable 
feature in Cowper’s character, as illustrated in connec- 
tion with this celebrated version. The anxiety of his 
friends, no less than his own wish to do all manner of 
justice to the subject, induced him to submit the manu- 
script to various scholars, of whom Fuseli the painter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the translator of Epictetus, and 
Dr. Matys of the British Museum, were the chief. 
Though often seriously annoyed by the strictures of his | 
critics, he never lost temper or failed to profit, at what- 
ever expense of labour, by just remark. The claim, 
therefore, which he playfully urges to the estimation of 
being the most docile poet from his original downwards, 
can hardly be resisted. 





* Private Correspondence, June 24, 1791. 
t Id. July 22, 1791. 

t Ihid. August 11, 1790. 

§ Ibid. October 15. 





- The publication of Homer, though constituted into 
one of the three great eras in Cowper’s life, wrought 
little change in his circumstances, and only slightly affect- 
ed the extent, but not the nature of his studies. The 
whole of the first edition, in quarto, save those copies 
thrown off for occasional sale,* being subscribed for, 


be found ; but if a fourth can be found, I dare say I shall 
find it.”* *“ Your demand of more original composition 
from me will, if I live, and it please God to afford me 
health, in all probability be sooner or later gratified. In 
the meantime, you need not—and if you turn the matter 
in your thoughts a little, you will perceive that you need 
not—think me unworthily employed in preparing a new 





Johnson, the publisher, whose profits were thus certain, 
and his hand unencumbered, advised immediate prepara- 
tion for a new edition, and sent into the country an in- 
terleaved copy for that purpose. ‘These volumes continu- 
ed for many years to be Cowper’s constant companions, | 
and during the same period, the revisal of his version | 
formed a pretty regular occupation. Of the translation, | 
as it was thus amended and is now received, an opinion 
will be found in the proper place. 
tracts from the poet’s Private Correspondence will best | 
illustrate the principles upon which he proceeded in re- 
vising. “I did not foresee, when I challenged you to a 
brisker correspondence, that a new engagement of all my 
leisure was at hand—a new, and yet an old one—emend- 
ations for another impression of Homer. The altera- 
tions that I make are, indeed, but few, and they are also 
short, not more, perhaps, than half a line in two thou- 
sand. But the lines are, I suppose, nearly forty thou- 
sand in all; and to revise them critically must conse- 
quently be a work of labour.” As this revisal proceeded, 
more minute scrutiny appears to have been applied, for 





original ; and that in some places the alterations were so 
considerable as to give an entirely new rendering to the 
passages. ‘The reasons for these changes are thus ex- 
plained to Mr. Hill :— 

“IT am now busied in preparing Homer for his second 
appearance. An author should consider himself as bound 
not to please himself, but the public; and, so far as the 
good pleasure of the public may be learned from the 
critics, I design to accommodate myself to it. ‘The La- 
tinisms, though employed by Milton, and numbered by 
Addison among the arts and expedients by which he has 
given dignity to his style, I shall render into plain Eng- 
lish ; the rougher lines, though my reason for using them 
has never been proved a bad one, so far as I know, I shall 
make perfectly smooth, and shall give body and substance 
to all that is in any degree feeble and flimsy. And when 
I have done all this, and more, if the critics still grumble, 
I shall say the very deuce is in them. Yet, that they 
will grumble I make no doubt, for, unreasonable as it is 
to do so, they all require something better than Homer— 
and that something they will certainly never get from 
me.” One extract more to the same correspondent: “I 
write by morning candlelight ; my literary business oblig- 
ing me to be an early riser. Homer demands me ; finish- 
ed, indeed, but the alterations not transcribed, a work to 
which I am now hastening as fast as possible. The 
transcript ended, which is likely to amount to a good 
sizeable volume, I must write a new preface, and then 
farewell to Homer for ever! And if the remainder of 
my days be a little gilded with the profits of this long 
and laborious work, I shall not regret the time that I 
have bestowed on it.”+ The letter from which this pass- 
face was not written, nor consequently a farewell bid to | 
Homer, till the spring of 1799 !—so far do literary aspi- 
rations usually anticipate performance ! 

These statements concerning Cowper’s greatest but | 
least popular performance have carried us in advance of 
the regular train of facts. ‘To return, then, to the nar- 
rative of his life. On the appearance of Homer, we 
find him almost immediately afterwards engaged in a| 
fresh undertaking of magnitude. This was a new edi-| 
tion of Milton, with a commentary, and version of the 
Latin and Italian poems. An engagement which he| 
thus announces in his Private Correspondence. “T1| 





aim deep in a new literary engagement, being retained by | 
my bookseller as editor of an intended most magnificent 
publication of Milton’s Poetical Works. This will oc- 
cupy me as much as Homer did, for a year or two to 
come ; and when I have finished it, I shall have run 
through all the degrees of my profession, as author, 
translator, and editor. I know not that a fourth could 
! 
*In three months after publication upwards of one} 
hundred of these additional copies had been sold. 
+ Private Correspondence, July 22, 1791, 
! Private Correspondence. 





Meanwhile, a few ex-|credit on the genius of Cowper. 


we are informed that every word was compared with the or Rcteon T have. bat have hethine mete 


edition of Milton. His two principal poems are of a 
kind that call for an editor who believes the Gospel, and 
is well grounded in all evangelical doctrine. Such an 
editor they have never had yet, though only such a one 
can be qualified for the office.”’} 

But it will be proper to enter at some length into the 
‘history and progress of an undertaking which reflects 
The poet, either de- 
lterred by the magnitude of the work, or that he meditat- 
ied original composition, at first declined the proposal. 
On a second application, however, from his bookseller, 
he complied in a note written with characteristic mos 
|desty :— 

“TO MR, JOHNSON. 
“Weston, September 6, 1791. 

“T have at length brought myself to something like a 
hope that I may, perhaps, prove equal to this business, 
j}and in consequence have resolved to attempt it; but must 
|depend upon you for my implements. Newton’s edition 
| W. C.”’; 
| Immediately after this date we find him, with customary 
|alacrity, fully engaged in the work. In some very affect- 
ing respects, the pervading spirit of their poetry bears so 
close a resemblance, and Cowper entertained for Milton 
a veneration so entire, that once resolved, we can readily 
conceive the ardour with which the former gave himself 
up to the pleasure of his present employment. Of his 
admiration for the author of Paradise Lost, and conse- 
quent aversion to Dr, Johnson—an aversion, by the way, 
manifested in several of the letters—a curious instance 
jis on record. In a copy of the Lives of the Poets which 
j|he used, under the passage, “ Such is Milton’s malignity 
that hell grows darker at his frown,” Cowper had written, 
and at thine. Likewise, in the last leaf of Murphy’s 
Essay on the Writings of Johnson, he had inscribed 
the following sentence, “ Let all that is said against Milton 
in the conclusion of this book pass undisputed, and John- 
son's is still a most malignant Life of Milton.” An 
amusing exhibition of temper, too, might be perceived, 
we are told, in the writing of these two memoranda, 
The former had evidently been hurriedly put down, in a 
moment of impatient irritability ; the characters in the 
latter, firmly and strongly traced, showed it to be a deli- 
berate and studied censure.§ 

Cowper’s labours suffered a distressful interruption by 
the indisposition of Mrs. Unwin, who, on Saturday, 21st 
December, was seized so suddenly, that, had he not in- 
stantly sprung from his writing table to her assistance, 
she must have fallen to the ground. “She has been,” 
|says he on this subject to a correspondent, “ my faithful 
and affectionate nurse for many years, and has conse- 
quently aclaim on all my attentions, She has them, 


' 
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age is extracted bears date December 10, 1793: the Pe-| and will have them so long as she wants them, which 


will probably be at least a considerable time to come.” 
The following extract from a letter to his amiable cor- 
respondent, Mrs. King, gives a particular account of this 
sad occurrence :—*“ Silent as I have long been, I have 
had but too good a reason for being so. About six weeks 
since,” (the date is January 26, 1792,) “Mrs. Unwin 


{ ° . P P 
was seized with a sudden and most alarming disorder, a 


vertigo, which would have thrown her out of her chair 
to the ground had I not been quick enough to catch her 
while she was falling, For some moments her knees and 
ankles were so entirely disabled that she had no use of 
them; and it was with the exertion of all my strength 
that [ replaced her in her seat. Many days she kept her 
bed, and for some weeks her chamber, but at length has 
joined me again in the study. Her recovery has been 
extremely slow, and she is still feeble; but, I thank God, 
not so feeble but that I hope for her perfect restoration 
as the spring advances,” 


* Letter to Mrs. King, dated October 21, 1791. 

t+ Letter to Mr. Newton, dated February 20, 1792. 

t Preface to Cowper’s Milton, Ato edition, p. 10. 

§ Notes to the Translation of Milton’s Poems, p. 252, 
{to edition. 
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Notwithstanding this humane and necessary avocation 
from study, Cowper completed his translations from 
Milton by the end of February or beginning of March; 
for, in a letter to Mrs. King, dated 8th March, 1792, he 
writes that he had just finished all his Miltonic transla- 
tions, and was on the eve of commencing the commenta- 
ry. These poems consist in all of twenty-eight pieces, 
some short indeed, but others, as the Epitaphium Da- 
monis, of considerable length. The translating of so 
much verse, and that in very varied measure, in the space 
of between six and seven months, including all interrup- 
tions, proves both facility and industry in a task to his 
liking. ‘The rest, however, proceeded but languidly. 
The collecting of notes, the collating of editions, and 
writing new remarks, were not labours congenial to his 
mind; and indeed, as to some of these requisites, he 
could not be very amply qualified. On the whole, when 
the first fervour had passed away, he evidently appears 
to have regretted that he had too precipitately engaged 
in an undertaking which he never completed, and which 
he would have advantageously exchanged for original 
composition. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, that 
some of these Miltonic versions are eminently beautiful. 
Iu the Latin poems, Cowper has happily preserved the 
rich luxuriance of classic allusion and antique grace of 
expression for which the originals are distinguished. In 
the Sonnets again, and Cazoni, he has surpassed Milton, 
whose Italian verse, though wonderfully pure, considered 
as the production of one writing in a foreign tongue, wants 
the ease, the energy, and vivacity, which the translator 
has infused into his version. 

While Cowper was thus engaged with Milton, a do- 
mestic occurrence took place which united two families 
in whose happiness he cherished the deepest interest. 
The Throckmortons of Weston Park had from the first 
shown him the kindest attention, and at length so won 
upon his retired habits, that their society became a part 
of his pleasures. Their library and their grounds had 
always been open to him, a valuable privilege, for the 
library was extensive, and the scenery is lovely, the park 
being one of the masterpieces of Brown. But to the 
poet they opened their hearts also, and, as we may per- 
ceive from his letters, “ theirs were hearts not often to be 
met with in the world.” ‘T’o part, then, with such friends 
must have been a severe trial. “All our little world is 
going to London,” thus he writes in March of this year, 
“the gulf that swallows most of our good things, and, 
like a bad stomach, too often assimilates them to itself. 
Our neighbours at the Hall go thither to-morrow. Mr, 
and Mrs. Throckmorton, as we lately called them, but 
now Sir John and my Lady, are no longer inhabitants 
here, but henceforth of Bucklands in Berkshire. I feel 
the loss of them, and shall feel it, since kinder or more 
friendly treatment I never can receive at any hands than 
I have always found at theirs. But it has long been a 
foreseen change, and was, indeed, almost daily expected 
long before it happened. ‘The desertion of the Hall, 
however, will not be total. ‘he second brother, George, 
now Mr. Courtenay, intends to reside there ; and with 
him, as with his elder brother, I have always been on 
terms the most agrecable.’’* 

This gentleman, afterwards Sir George Throckmorton, 
appears to have added worth to high accomplishments. 
He had traveled, was master of several languages, wrote 
elegant poetry, and possessed both taste and skill in the 
fine arts. 
to Cowper’s affectionate heart by a thousand endearing 
ways—he walked with him, read to him, and transcribed 
his Homer. Perhaps the occasional presence of Miss 
Johnson, the poet’s favourite Catharina, at Weston 
Lodge, might have had some influence on these friendly 
labours. To his young and amiable relative Cowper 
shows himself to have been fondly attached. She is the 
only woman whom we hear him compare with his mo- 
ther, whom, he says, “she greatly resembled both in mind 
and form.” The union of these young people, so worthy 
of each other, and both so dear to our author, could not 
fail greatly to increase his own happiness at this time :— 

I did but express a desire 
To see Catharina at home, 

At the side of my friend George’s fire, 
And, lo! she is actually come. 


* Private Correspondence. 


Besides, he had withal recommended himself 


’*T was a wish that flew ardently forth 
From a bosom effectually warm’d 

With the talents, and graces, and worth, 
Of the persons for whom it was form’d. 


Another pleasing event in the life of Cowper is asso- 
ciated with the present date, and which indeed renders 
his translation of Milton chiefly important, as having 
proved the direct means of commencing the friendship 
between him and his future biographer, Hayley. From 
the beginning of this connection, so amicable a result 
could hardly have been foreseen. But both were charac- 
ters of eminent probity and of rare ingenuousness ; and 
what, in other circumstances, might have terminated in 
literary rivalry, and consequently enmity, produced be- 
tween them a most cordial intimacy. 

“The entreaty of many persons whom I wished to 
oblige,” says Hayley, “ had engaged me to write a life of 
Milton, before I had the slightest suspicion that my work 
could interfere with the projects of any man; but I was 
soon surprised and concerned, in hearing that I was re- 
presented in a newspaper as an antagonist of Cowper. I 
immediately wrote to him on the subject ; and our cor- 
respondence soon endeared us to each other in no com- 
mon degree. The series of his letters to me I value, not 
only as memorials of a most dear and honourable friend- 
ship, but as exquisite examples of epistolary excellence.”* 
In his first communication, which appears to have been 
accidentally delayed upwards of six weeks, Hayley 
generously offered, not only to resign all pretensions to 
the work he had begun, but to remit to Cowper all the 
materials already collected, concluding with a request to 
be admitted among his friends. The solicitude displayed 
by Cowper to answer this letter by return of post, and 
forthwith to remove all unpleasant feeling from the writer, 
is a favourable instance of his habitual kindness of dis- 
position. The following interesting extract only has 
been preserved of his first letter:—*«I rejoice that you 
are employed to do justice to the character of a man, 
perhaps the chief of all who have ever done honour to 
our country, and whose very name I reverence. Here 
we shall not clash or interfere with each other, for a life 
of Milton is no part of my bargain. In short, we will 
cope with each other in nothing, but that affection, which 
you avow for me, unworthy of it as I am, and which 
your character and writings, and especially your kind 
letter, have begotten in my heart for you. Every remark 
of yours on Milton will be highly valued by me.”+ The 
issue of the whole was, an invitation to Weston, which 
Hayley accepted in May, 1792, the interval being occu- 
pied by Cowper, as already described, with his commen- 
tary on Milton. 

This-being the only occasion on which any eyewitness 
has minutely described the conduct of Cowper in his 
domestic relations, we shall transcribe Hayley’s remarks 
on the first interview with the author of the Task. 

“ My host, though now in his sixty-first year, appeared 
as happily exempt from all the infirmities of advanced 
life as friendship could wish him to be ; and his more el- 
derly companion, not materially oppressed by age, dis- 
covered a benevolent alertness of character that seemed 
to promise a continuance of their domestic comfort. 
Their reception of me was kindness itself. I was en- 
chanted to find that the manners and conversation of 
Cowper resembled his poetry, charming by unaffected 
elegance, and the graces of a benevolent spirit.......It 
seemed hardly possible to survey human nature in a 
more touching and a more satisfactory point of view. 
Their tender attention to each other, their simple devout 
gratitude for the mercies which they had experienced to- 
gether, and their constant but unaffected propensity to 
impress on the mind and heart of a new friend the deep 
sense which they incessantly felt of their mutual obliga- 
tions to each other, afforded me very singular gratifica- 
tion.’’+ 

During this visit, otherwise so satisfactory to all par- 
ties, an event occurred which in its consequences may 
be considered as the beginning of Cowper’s last misfor- 
tunes. This was an attack of palsy that now seized Mrs. 
Unwin; and from which she never fully recovered. In 
the commencement of the year, as we have already men- 


* Hayley’s Life of Cowper, vol. iii. p. 331, 8vo edition. 
t Preface to Cowper’s Milton, p. 14, 4to edition. 





t Life of Cowper, vol. iii. p. 393, 8vo edition. 





tioned, she had experienced a slighter shock, which both 
seem to have been unwilling to regard as paralysis. The 
present could adinit of no doubt, and is thus described 
by their visiter : 

« After passing our mornings in social study, we usu- 
ally walked out together at noon. In returning from one 
of our rambles, we were met by Mr. Greatheed, an ac- 
complished minister of the gospel, who resides at New- 
port Pagnell: he came forth to meet us as we drew near 
the house, and it was soon visible from his countenance 
and manner that he had ill news to impart. After the 
most tender preparation that humanity could devise, he 
acquainted Cowper that Mrs. Unwin was under the im- 
mediate pressure of a paralytic attack. My agitated 
friend rushed to the sight of the sufferer. He returned 
to me in a state that alarmed me in the highest degree 
for his faculties. His first speech to me was wild in the 
extreme. My answer would appear little less so; but it 
was addressed to the predominant fancy of my unhappy 
friend ; and, with the blessing of Heaven, it produced an 
instantaneous calm in his troubled mind.” 

By the application of proper remedies, Mrs. Unwin’s 
health was so far restored that, before Hayley’s departure 
in June, he obtained a promise that both would visit his 
residence at Eartham, near Chichester, in the course of 
that season. The interval of watching over his helpless 
charge, and the anxieties incident on the journey, are 
described by Cowper in his letters with a minuteness and 
feeling which render her farther description unavailing. 
The interesting pair, accompanied by Mr. Johnson, the 
poet’s cousin,* reached Eartham early in the following 
August. Here they found assembled to meet them, 
Romney, the painter, who there executed the likeness of 
Cowper, afterwards prefixed to his life by his host ; Char- 
lotte Smith, the accomplished poetess and novelist ; with 
others of name in literature. Cowper was amused by 
the excursion; and enjoyed, for the last time in this 
world, a tolerable flow of spirits. “'The morning hours,” 
observes Hayley, “that we could bestow upon books, 
were chiefly devoted to a complete revisal and correction 
of all the translations which my friend had finished 
from the Latin and Italian poetry of Milton; and we 
generally amused ourselves after dinner in forming toge- 
ther a rapid metrical version of Andreini’s Adamo.t 
But the constant care which the delicate health of Mrs. 
Unwin required, rendered it impossible for us to be very 
assiduous in study.” ‘To aspectator it must have formed 
a spectacle of no ordinary interest to have watched 
Cowper and Hayley in their walks round Eartham Hill. 
The two poets in converse together, the former ever and 
anon raising a glance of tender solicitude to the chair 
where sat his venerated friend, wheeled a little in advance 
by young Johnson, and Thomas, Hayley’s only son, then 
a boy of twelve years of age. For the latter, the domain 
had been purchased and embellished, but he died in the 
same month and year that witnessed Cowper’s demise. 

Besides the literary amusements just noticed, Cowper 
engaged in a pretty regular correspondence with various 
friends during his stay at Eartham. From those letters, 
not published by Hayley, we are tempted to introduce 
here a few characteristic extracts. The following, in a 
communication addressed to Charlotte Smith, has always 
appeared to us a commentary at once pathetic and highly 
poetical :—« I was much struck by an expression in your 
letter to Hayley, where you say that you ‘ will endeavour 
to take an interest in green leaves again.’ This seems 
the sound of my own voice reflected to me from a dis- 
tance; I have so often had the same thought and desire. 


* In some instances Mr. Johnson has been inadvertent- 
ly called Cowper’s nephew ; he was only his cousin, the 
son of the poet’s maternal uncle. 

+ Hayley’s Life. John Baptist Andreini, the Italian 
poet here mentioned, was born at Florence, 1578. He 
was by profession an actor, as were both his parents, and 
his talents for the stage procured him applause both in 
Italy and France. He is author of seven poems and 
dramas, the most celebrated of which is the Adamo,a sacred 
drama. The literary merit of these works is, however, 
not very great. They are deficient in judgment, and dis- 
figured by those puerile conceits, with which the example 
of Marini and the Sei centisti had degraded the noble 
simplicity of the earlier poetry of Italy. The Adamo 
has acquired greater celebrity than the rest, from some 
erities having maintained that Milton thence borrowed 
the idea of his divine poem. 
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A day scarcely passes, at this season of the year, when 
I do not contemplate the trees so soon to be stript, and 
say, ‘ Perhaps I shall never see you clothed again.’ Every 
year, as it passes, makes this expectation more reason- 
able; and the year with me cannot be very distant when 
the event will verify it. Well, may God grant us a good 
hope of arriving in due time where the leaves never fall, 
and all will be right!” The subsequent remark, dated 
exactly one month after the “ fatal 10th of August, 1792,” 
as the French historians now term it, we might deem 
almost prophetic of the consequences of the Revolution. 
« We are here all of one mind respecting the cause in 
which the Parisians are engaged ; wish them a free peo- 
ple, and as happy as they can wish themselves. But 
their conduct has not always pleased us ; we are shocked 
at their sanguinary proceedings, and begin to fear, myself 
in particular, that they will prove themselves unworthy, 
because incapable of enjoying it, of the inestimable bless- 
ings of liberty. My daily toast is ‘ Sobriety and Freedom 
to the French; for they are even as destitute of the 
former as they are eager to secure the latter.’”’* 

The period of their visit having elapsed, the infirm 
travellers regained without accident their retreat at 
Weston, on the 19th of September. But, alas! his be- 
loved retirement brought no calm to the mind of the 
poet. Though the residence of six weeks at Eartham 
had been beneficial to Mrs. Unwin, no such effect was 
permanently produced on Cowper ; who, almost immedi- 
ately on his return, was seized with a slow nervous fever. 
Even the habit of study had deserted him; and after 
vainly essaying to resume his labours upon Milton, he 
seems to have yielded himself up to hopeless dejection 
and inactivity. ‘I proceed,” writes he to a correspon- 
dent, “ exactly as when you were here,—a little now and 
then before breakfast, and the rest all holiday, if holiday 
it may be called, that is spent in moping and musing 
and forecasting the fashion of uncertain evils.” During 
the ensuing winter, he suffered much from the fever on 
his spirits, and in the beginning of spring from an in- 
flammation of the eyes. So deep, indeed, was his de- 
pression at this time, that he had with difficulty finished 
a sonnet in three months, which he began at Eartham: 
yet from the following passage in a letter to his young 
kinsman, then at Cambridge, he appears able to express 
himself with equal felicity and vigour when moved by 
the subject. “J would not give the algebraist sixpence 
for his encomiums on my ‘Task, if he condemns my 
Homer, which, I know, in point of language, is equal to 
it, and in variety of numbers superior. But the charac- 
ter of the former having been some years established, he 
follows the general cry ; and should Homer establish him- 
self as well, and, I trust, he will hereafter, I shall have 
his warm suffrage for that also. But if not, it is no 
matter, Swift says somewhere, ‘There are a few good 
judges of poetry in the world, who lend their taste to 
those who have none ;’ and your man of figures is pro- 
bably one of the borrowers.” 

To the dejection consequent on infirm health, we find 
from his letters to Newton, were also superadded at this 
time religious fears and misgivings. “I, like you, have 
a work before me, and a work to which I should be glad 
to address myself in earnest, but cannot do it at present. 
* * * Qh for the day when your expectations of 
my complete deliverance shall be verified! At present, it 
seems very remote; so distant, indeed, that hardly the 
faintest streak of it is visible in my horizon. * * * 
The future appears gloomy as ever; and I seem to my- 
self to be scrambling always in the dark, among rocks 
and precipices, without a guide, but with an enemy ever 
at my heels, prepared to push me headlong. Thus I 
have spent twenty years; but thus I shall not spend 
twenty years more. Long ere that period arrives, the 
grand question concerning my everlasting weal or woe 
will be decided.” Again, in December, he writes :— 
“The season of the year, as I have already said, is par- 
ticularly adverse to me: yet not in itself, perhaps, more 
adverse than any other; but the approach of it always 
reminds me of the same season in the dreadful seventy- 
three, and in the more dreadful eighty-six. I cannot 
help terrifying myself with doleful misgivings and ap- 
prehensions ; nor is the enemy negligent to seize all the 





* Letter to Mrs. Courtenay. Private Correspondence. 
t Dates corresponding to the commencement of his 
severest attacks. 


advantage that the occasion gives him. Thus hearing 
much from him, and having little or no sensible support 
from God, I suffer inexpressible things till January is 
over. And even then, whether increasing years have 
made me more liable to it, or despair, the longer it lasts, 
grows naturally darker, I find myself more inclined to 
melancholy than I was a few years since. God only 
knows where this will end; but where it is likely to 
end, unless He interpose powerfully in my favour, all 
may know.”* It forms a singular corroboration of the 


ting in so different a straig on the last day of the dreaded 
month. 


“TO JOHN JOHNSON, ESQ. 
«“ January 31, 1793. 
“ To Pean! 


« My prearest Jonnny,—Even as you foretold, so it 
came to pass. 


your kindness, and to your kind friend Mr. Copeman. 


In Copeman’s ear this truth let Echo tell,— 

«“ Immortal bards like mortal pheasants well ;” 
And when his clerkship’s out, I wish him herds 
Of golden clients for his golden birds. 


since their marriage, because we have never asked them; 
and we have never asked them, because poor Mrs. Un- 


tertaining company, as before this last illness. 


is a cause for which we shall be particularly glad to see 
the monster. 
so let the bustard come, as the Lord Mayor of London 


a’ God’s name, I am not afraid of her.’ 

cousin and caterer. My eyes are terribly bad, else I had 

much iaore to say to you. Ever affectionately yours, 
“ W. Cc” 


strength, and all his former ardour for study. 
dour was bestowed upon his revisal of Homer. 


eleven, when he breakfasted,” and devoted the rest of 
the day to Mrs. Unwin. 

The motives which thus urged Cowper to a course of 
life so ill adapted to his shattered nerves, and the un- 
feigned pleasure he evidently experienced in the inces- 
sant discharge of a most melancholy and depressing 
duty, appear to have sustained him wonderfully for a 
time. ‘The merit and hopes of this endurance will be 
better appreciated from the following extract :—*“«I am 


per. While I write, my poor invalid, who is still unable 
to amuse herself, either with book or needle, sits silent 
at my side, which makes me, in all my letters, hasten to 
a conclusion. My only time for study is now before 
breakfast ; and I lengthen it as much as I can, by rising 
early. I know not that, with respect to our health, we 
are either better or worse than when you saw us.t Mrs. 
Unwin, perhaps, has gained a little strength; and the 
advancing spring, I hope, will add to it. As to myself, 
I am in body, soul, and spirit, semper idem. Prayer, I 
know, is made for me, and sometimes with great en- 
largement of heart by those who offer it; and in this 
circumstance consists the only evidence I can find, that 
God is still favourably mindful of me, and has not cast 
me off for ever.t In the ordinary correspondence of 
Cowper at this period, the reader will remark a general 
vein of cheerfulness pervading, with few exceptions, all 


or the passing occurrences.of the world, as he contem- 





* Private Correspondence with Mr. Newton, December, 
1792. 

+ Newton had paid a short visit to Weston the pre- 
ceding summer, a little before his two friends set out for 
Sussex. 

t Private Correspondence with Newton, April 25, 





1793. 


On Tuesday, I received your letter; and 
on Tuesday came the pheasants; for which I am in- 
debted in many thanks, as well as Mrs. Unwin, both to 


Our friends the Courtenays have never dined with us 


win is not so equal to the task of providing for, and en-| 
But this} 
is no objection to the arrival here of a bustard ; rather it 


It will be a handsome present to them ;| time failsme, * * * 


said to the hare when he was hunting, ‘ Let her come, | 
Adieu, my dear! 


As the season advanced, however, he recovered partial | bondage and regret to his mind, 
That ar-|¢€ngagement on Milton, of which it now falls to give 
That | 
he might command time for this labour without neglect-| finished the correction of the translated poems, and then 
ing what had long been as a sacred duty—attention to| Wrote to his publisher in terms of that very honestly 
his aged friend—he rose at six, “fagged at Homer till Conceived, but most fallacious resolution, which may be 


so busy, that I do not expect, even now, to fill my pa-} 


his letters, which are chiefly upon topics of literature, | 


plated them through “the loop-holes of retreat.” But 
in the circumstances now described, and when laying 
open his heart to a spiritaal adviser, it may be matter of 
pity, though it can hardly surprise, to find him writing 
in the following strain :— 


“ Weston, June 12, 1793. 
“My pear Fritnp,—You promise to be contented 


with a short line, and a short one you must have, hur- 
ried over in the little interval I have happened to find 


preceding melancholy complaint, to find our author wri- between the conclusion of my morning task and break- 


fast. Study has this good effect at least,—it makes me 
an early riser, who might otherwise, perhaps, be as much 
given to dosing as my readers. 

“'The scanty opportunity I have, I shall employ in 
telling you what you principally wish to be told,—the 
present state of mine and Mrs. Unwin’s health. In her 
I cannot perceive any alteration for the better; and must 
be satisfied, I believe, as indeed I have great reason to 
be, if she does not alter for the worse. She uses the 
orchard-walk daily, but always supported between two, 
and is still unable to employ herself as formerly. But 
she is cheerful, seldom in much pain, and has always 
strong confidence in the mercy and faithfulness of God. 
As to myself, I have always the same song to sing,— 
well in body, but sick in spirit. Sick nigh unto death. 


Seasons return, but not to me returns 
God, or the sweet approach of heavenly day, 
Or sight of cheering truth, or pardon seal’d, 
Or joy or hope, or Jesus’ face divine ; 


But cloud, &c. 








“T could easily set my complaint to Milton’s tune, 
and accompany him through the whole passage on the 
| Subject of a blindness more deplorable than his; but 
With our united love, yours 

Woe 
| Amid all these embarrassments and interruptions, the 
progress of his favourite occupation, the revising of Ho- 
| mer, advanced rapidly. In this, however, Cowper se- 
| lected rather the agreeable, than the proper and necessary 
jexercise, which, therefore, he felt to be in its neglect a 


most sincerely .* 


Thus it was with his 


some account. While with Hayley, in Sussex, he had 


| deemed peculiar to literary enterprise : 


| “TO MR. JONNSON, BOOKSELLER. 

“ Eartham, August 21, 1792. 
| “Dear Srr,—Since our arrival here, Mrs. Unwin 
seems daily to recover strength, so that I have hopes of 
carrying her back to Weston about the middle of Sep- 
tember, in such a state of health as will consist with a 
little more diligence and constancy on my part in the 
work you have given me to do. I thank you for setting 
my heart at rest from the disquietude I felt when I wrote 
last, on the score of time, lest I should not be ready at 
the moment. I long, nevertheless, to be making a pro- 
gress; and shall not allow myself to loiter merely be- 
cause Iam not pressed. In truth, I have no wish at 
present more sincere or ardent than to finish my Miltonic 
labours, that I may find myself at full leisure for poetry, 
having learned by experience, that to divide my atten- 
tion between two objects, is to give neither of ‘them a 
sufficient share of it.” 

The considerate bookseller answered this letter by 
transmitting to its author an interleaved copy of New- 
|ton’s Milton. For the new and laborious task of a com- 

mentator, Cowper was well provided in one respect, at 
least as regarded his present task, in a profound know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and a thorough conviction of 
their truth. ‘lhe deficiencies of his library, in other 
important requisites, were, in a great measure, supplied 
by the liberality of his friends. But the depression and 
| distiokees already described, rendered all his attempts 
|} abortive on returning to Weston. Beyond a series of 
notes, extending only to the three hundred and forty-first 
line of the third book of Paradise Lost, he never pro- 
ceeded in the commer.tary. Most, too, if not all, of 





* Private Correspondence. 
t+ Preface to Cowper’s Milton, 4to editicn, p- 18 
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these illustrations were collected during his stay at 
Eartham, and though often valuable, are evidently mere 
jottings, suggested by good taste, with little other re- 
search than occasional reference to Addison, Newton, 
Bentley, or Pearce.* Such is the result of an under- 
taking upon which Cowper entered with alacrity, and in 
which he persevered at first with diligence. When, 
however, the poetical portion of his task was accom- 
plished, the pleasure and the industry necessary to its 
completion, seem to have failed together. During the 
summer of 1793, indeed—subsequently it could hardly 
be—Hayley thinks that two dissertations, though not 
afterwards to be found, were composed, agreeably to a 
plan adopted on his suggestion of throwing a multitude 
oi notes into the condensed and more pleasing form of 
a preliminary essay on each book. Of the merit of the 
translations, mention has already been made. Cowper’s 
favourite was Milton’s Address to his Father; as an ex- 
ample of beautiful and energetic thought in the original, 
and of no less happy and vigorous translation, it may 
therefore be properly introduced here, as directly con- 
nected with our subject. 
MILTON TO HIS FATHER. 

Oh! that Pieria’s spring would through my breast 

Pour its inspiring influence, and rush, 

No rill, but rather an o’erflowing flood ! 

That, for my venerable Father’s sake, 

All meaner themes renounced, my muse, on wings 

Of duty borne, might reach a loftier strain. 

For thee, my Father! howsoe’er it please, 

She frames this slender work, nor know I aught 

That may thy gifts more suitably requite ; 

Though to requite them suitably, would ask 

Returns much nobler, and surpassing far 

The meagre stores of verbal gratitude: 

But such as [ possess, I send thee all. 

This page presents thee, in the full amount, 

With thy son’s treasures, and the sum is nought— 

Nought, save the riches that, from airy dream, 

In secret grottos and in laurel bowers, 

I have, by golden Clio’s gift, acquired. 

Verse is a work divine ; despise not thou 

Verse, therefore, which evinces (nothing more) 

Man’s heavenly source, and which, retaining still 

Some scintillations of Promethean fire, 

Bespeaks him animated from above. 

We too, ourselves, what time we seek again 

Our native skies, and one eternal now 

Shall be the only measure of our being, 

Crown’d all with gold, and chanting to the lyre 

Harmonious verse, shall range the courts above, 

And make the starry firmament resound, 

And even now, the fiery spirit pure, 

That wheels yon circling orbs, directs himself 

Their mazy dance, with melody of verse 

Unutterable, immortal, hearing which, 

Huge Ophiuchust holds his hiss suppress’d ; 

Orion, soften’d, drops his ardent blade ; 

And Atlas stands unconscious of his load. 

Verse graced of old the feasts of kings, ere yet 

Luxurious dainties, destined to the gulf 

Immense of gluttony, were known, and ere 

Lywus deluged yet the temp’rate board. 

There sat the bard, a customary guest, 

To share the banquet, and his length of locks 

With beechen honours bound, proposed in verse 

The characters of heroes, and their deeds, 

To imitation; sung of Chaos old ; 

Of Nature’s truth; of gods that crept in search 

Of acorns fallen; and of the thunderbolt 

Not yet produced from Etna’s fiery cave. 

And what avails, at last, tune without voice, 

Devoid of matter? Such may suit, perhaps, 

The rural dance; but such was ne’er the song 





* Cowper’s complaint of want of scriptural illustra- 
tion was well founded as respects some of these com- 
mentators; but he had either forgotten, or had never 


in which he would have found all that can be desired on 
that head. The merits of this excellent, orthodox, and 
laborious commentator, are not sufficiently known: he 
was alike eminent for picty and learning. 

+ Serpens in the original—the constellation of the 
Dragon. 





Of Orpheus, whom the streams stood still to hear, 

And the oaks follow’d. Not by chords alone, 

Well touch’d, but by resistless accents more 

To sympathetic tears the ghosts themselves 

He moved. These praises to his verse he owes. 
Nor thou persist, I pray thee, still to slight 

The sacred Nine, and to imagine vain 


Your master’s funeral, not soon absorb’d 

In the oblivious Lethean gulf, 

Shall to futurity perhaps convey 

This theme, and by these praises of my sire 
Improve the fathers of a distant age ! 


Next to these verses, the translator most admired the 


And useless, powers, by whom inspired, thyself 
Art skilful to associate verse with airs 
Harmonious, and to give the human voice 


Epitaphium Damonis, a pastoral monody, composed by 
Milton on the death of his friend Deodati. It is too long 
for insertion here; and notwithstanding its richness of 
classic imagery and graceful versification, we must still 





A thousand modulations, heir by right 
Indisputable of Arion’s fange. 

Now say, what wonder is it, if a son 

Of thine delight in verse, if so conjoin’d 

In close affinity, we sympathise 

In social arts, and kindred studies sweet ? 

Such distribution of himself to us 

Was Phebus’ choice ; thou hast thy gift, and I 
Mine also, and between us we receive, 

Father and son, the whole inspiring god !* 

No! howsoe’er the semblance thou assume 
Of hate, thou hatest not the gentle muse, 
My Father! For thou never bad’st me tread 
The beaten path, and broad, that leads right on vs 
To opulence, nor didst condemn thy son 
To the insipid clamours of the bar, 

To laws voluminous and ill observed ; 

But, wishing to enrich me more, to fill 

My mind with treasure, ledst me far away 

From city din, to deep retreats, to banks 

And streams Aonian, and, with free consent, 
Didst place me happy at Apollo’s side. 

I speak not now, on more important themes 
Intent, of common benefits, and such 

As nature bids, but of thy larger gifts, 

My Father! who, when I had open’d once 

The stores of Roman rhetoric, and learn’d 

The full toned language of the eloquent Greeks, 
Whose lofty music graced the lips of Jove, 
Thyself didst counsel me to add the flowers 
That Gallia boasts; those, too, with which the smooth 
Italian his degenerate speech adorns, 

That witnesses his mixture with the Goth; 

And Palestine’s prophetic songs divine. 

To sum the whole, whate’er the heaven contains, 
The earth beneath it, and the air between, 

The rivers and the restless deep, may all 

Prove intellectual gain to me, my wish 
Concurring with thy will; Science herself, 

All cloud removed, inclines her beauteous head, 
And offers me the lip, if, dull of heart, 

I shrink not, and decline her gracious boon. 

Go, now, and gather dross, ye sordid minds 
That covet it; what could my Father more 1— 
More eligible gifts than these were not! 

I therefore, although last and least, my place 
Among the learned in the laurel grove 

Will hold, and where the conqueror’s ivy twines, 
Henceforth exempt from the unletter’d throng 
Profane, nor even to be seen by such. 

Away, then, sleepless Care, Complaint away, 
And Envy, with thy “jealous leer malign,” 
Nor let the monster Calumny shoot forth 

Her venom’d tongue at her. Detested foes! 
Ye all are impotent against my peace, 

For I am privileged, and bear my heart 

Safe, and too high for your viperean wound. 

But thou, my Father! since to render thanks 
Equivalent, and to requite by deeds 
Thy liberality, exceeds my power, 

Suffice it, that I thus record thy gifts, 

And bear them treasured in a grateful mind ! 
Ye, too, the favourite pastime of my youth, 
My voluntary numberg! if ye dare 

To hope longevity, and to survive 


The particular allu- 
sion here is to his skill in music, of which he was a 
distinguished master in both the sacred and lyrical de- 
partments. Some of his compositions, as York tune, and 
“Oh, had F wings like a dove!” are still admired. See 
Warton, Aubrey, Wood, Burney, &c. 





agree with the author of the Ramédler, “ that the grief is 
unnatural, consequently insincere and unaffecting, which 
requires us to believe a falsehood ; for upon falsehood all 
modern pastorals are founded.” 


But Cowper’s predilection for these two pieces, inde- 


pendent of their own beauty, appears to have grown out 
of associations peculiar and personal. 
Milton to his father could hardly have failed in suggest- 
ing many passionate thoughts, some from contrast, some 
from resemblance, yet all uniting to give a present and 
living interest to his author’s feelings. Unlike Milton 
he had been “condemned to insipid clamours,” but like 
him he had also been “ counseled,” and by his father, to 


The address by 


sit beside Aonian streams.” Still more, if like “ him 


of paradise” he had dallied with an ardent youth, he had 
likewise in his old age 


Gain’d the amaranthine wreath for lays 
Holy as saints to Heaven expiring raise! 


Like Milton, too, he had lost in early youth the friend of 
his heart, the companion of his studies ; and the classical 
lament for Charles Deodati brought tears into Cowper’s 
eyes when he thought of Sir William Russel. Our feel- 
ings mingle even more intensely in our studies than in 
our actions; and while Cowper thus felt his subject, the 
sentiment of personality infused into his versions—espe- 
cially that now given—a fervour and freedom which im- 
parts to them all the value of originals. 
more from the Italian poems will enable the reader to 
judge of both divisions of the work. 


One extract 


SONNET. 


As on a hill top rude, when closing day 
Imbrowns the scene, some past’ral maiden fair 
Waters a lovely foreign plant with care, 

Borne from its native genial airs away 

That scarcely can its tender bud display ; 

So on my tongue these accents, new and rare, 
Are flowers exotic which Love waters there. 

While thus, O sweetly scornful! I essay 
Thy praise in verse to British ears unknown, 
And Thames exchange for Nono’s fair domain ; 
So Love has will’d, and oft-times Love has shown 
That what he wills he never wills in vain. 

Oh, that this hard and sterile breast might be 

To Him, who plants from heaven, a soil as free !* 


The grace of these examples will rather gratify than 
fatigue; their sweetness creates the deepest regret that 
he who could produce a volume of such translations in 
little more than three months, should have been doomed 
to pass so many years in doing nothing, and, sadder still 
—in misery. 


From the prose notes to these poems, we extract the 


following, with which they conclude ; it is, therefore, the 
last, probably the only, studied and careful composition 
written by Cowper on the general subject of religion. 


Book III, line 341. “God shall be all in all.” 


“Tt may not be amiss, at the close of these admirable 


speeches—as admirable for their sound divinity as for the 
perspicuity with which it is expressed—to allow our- 
selves a moment’s pause, for the purpose of taking a 
short retrospect of the doctrines contained in them. Man, 
in the beginning, is placed in a probationary state, and 
made the arbiter of his own destiny. 
* In order to understand the propriety of such praise he forfeits happiness, both for himself and his descend- 
as this, it is to be borne in mind that Milton’s father was wun 
educated at Oxford, consequently—not “ probably,” as 
perused, the edition of Milton by Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, | Johnson has it—fully able to appreciate the Latin po- 

etry of his more distinguished son. 


By his own fault, 


But mercy interposes for his restoration, That 


mercy is represented as perfectly free, as vouchsafed to 
the most unworthy ; to creatures so entirely dead in sin, 
as to be destitute even of a sense of their need of it, and 
consequently too stupid even to ask it. 
as poor as they are unfeeling ; and were it possible that 


They are also 





* Qual in colle aspro, &c. Cowper’s Mitton, 4to. edi- 


tion, pp. 94, 95. 

















